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"And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure 
fills.  And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

—Wordsivorth. 

NESTLED     among    the     daffodils, 
fi-year-old     Roclielle     McKinnon 
rejoices   in  the  return   of  spring, 
pretty  flowers   and  gay  bonnets;    and, 
she   tries    to   compreliend   the   miracle 
of  Easter. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Stake 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  and 
Sister  Roy  S.  McKinnon,  of  Tacoma, 
(Washington)  Stake.  Stake  Presi- 
dent Elvin  E.  Evans  says:  "I  can't 
imagine  a  lovelier  little  gir]  to  repre- 
sent our  stake  throughout  the  world." 

Tacoma  Stake  includes  the  famed 
Puyalhip  Valley,  where  millions  of 
daffodils  bloom  each  spring.  For 
several  years  the  stake  has  provided 
five  thousand  King  Alfred  daffodils 
to  adorn  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
during  Annual  Conference.  (See  page 
105   for   more  information.) 

We  agree  with  President  Evans. 
And  we  can  think  of  no  lovelier 
flower  to  bring  messages  of  good  will 
from   our   friends  in  Washington. 

Photograph  is  by  Richards  Studio, 
Tacoma,    Washington. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion, 
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YOU    WILL    WANT    TO    READ  .  .  . 

■'Don't  fall  into  the  trap!  Don't  spend  more  time  planning  how  to  teach 
than  in  learning  ichat  ought  to  be  taught!  T.  Edgar  Lyon,  in  "Is  It 
Hearsay  or  History?"  on  page  116,  warns  against  "Myths  of  Mormonism." 

-Thousands  of  tourists  visit  Holy  Land  shrines  each  Easter.  But  do  they 
visit  the  right  ones?  Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley  writes  of  two  sites  for 
the  cross  and  two  tombs  in  "Is  This  Golgotha?"  on  page  99. 

►Spring  a  "Judgment  Day"  on  your  class,  as  did  W.  Cleon  Skousen. 
Wallace  G.  Bennett  tells  abovit  it  in  "No  One  Can  Measure  Their 
Influence"   (this  month's  "Notes  from  the  Field"  feature)   on  page  118. 

"Grandpa  and  Grandma  Jacobson  are  deaf  —  but  with  their  "singing 
hands"  they  join  in  a  family  home  evening  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  Virginia  Baker  tells  the  story,  "With  Singing  Plands," 
on  page  108. 
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''Awake,  thou  wintry  earth  — 

Fhng  off  thy  sadness! 
Fair  vernal  flowers,  laugh  forth 
Your  ancient  gladness! 
Christ  is  risen!"^ 


TIT  Jesus'  death,  the  apostles  were  stricken  with 
£^  gloom.  When  He  was  crucified,  their  hopes  all 
but  died.  Their  intense  grief,  the  story  of  Thomas, 
the  moral  perplexity  of  Peter,  the  evident  preparation 
for  a  permanent  burial,  combine  to  illustrate  the 
prevalence  of  a  fear  that  the  redemption  of  Israel 
had  failed. 

Notwithstanding  the  often  repeated  assurances  of 
Christ  that  He  would  return  to  them  after  death,  the 
apostles  did  not  seem  fully  to  comprehend  it.  At  the 
crucifixion,  they  were  frightened  and  discouraged. 
For  2/2  years  they  had  been  upheld  and  inspired  by 
Christ's  presence.  But  now  He  was  gone.  They  were 
left  alone;  and  they  seemed  confused,  fearful,  helpless. 
Only  John  stood  by  the  cross. 

The  world  would  never  have  been  stirred  by  men 
with  such  wavering,  doubting,  despairing  minds  as 
the  apostles  possessed  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  Seal  of  Genuineness 

What  was  it  that  suddenly  changed  these  disciples 
to  confident,  fearless,  heroic  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ?  It  was  the  revelation  that  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  His  promises  had  been  kept. 
His  Messianic  mission  fulfilled.  In  the  words  of  an 
eminent  writer,  "The  final  and  absolute  seal  of  genu- 
ineness has  been  put  on  all  his  claims,  and  the  indelible 
stamp  of  a  divine  authority  upon  all  his  teachings. 
The  gloom  of  death  had  been  banished  by  the  glorious 
light  of  the  presence  of  their  risen,  glorified  Lord  and 
Savior. 

"On  the  evidence  of  these  unprejudiced,  unexpect- 
ant,  incredulous  witnesses,  faith  in  the  resurrection  has 
its  impregnable  foundation." 

One  of  the  first  to  put  his  testimony  in  writing 
was  Marcus,  whose  original  Jewish  name  was  John. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas.  There  is  no  record  to 
show  that  he  joined  the  Church  while  Christ  was 
living.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  convert 
of  Peter  who  affectionately  refers  to  him  as  "Marcus 
my  son."  (I  Veter  5:13.)  His  mother  was  a  believer, 
and  with  her  the  apostles  lodged  at  least  soon  after 
the  resurrection,  if  not  before,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Jesus  Himself  was  in  her  house  the  night  of  the 
betrayal. 


PRESIDENT    McKAY 
It  was  the  consumation  of 
Christ's      divine      mission. 

Mark,  then,  was  old  enough  to  know  and  to  have 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  were  eye 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  the  young  man  who  rushed  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  with  only  a  loin  cloth  wrapped  around 
his  naked  body.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  closely 
associated  with  Peter  from  whom  he  heard  at  the  time, 
not  years  after,  all  the  details  surrounding  Jesus' 
death,  burial  and  coming-forth  from  the  tomb. 

His  authorship  of  the  second  Gospel  has  never  been 
disputed  by  the  Christian  churches,  and  even  the 
scathing,  modem,  negative  criticism  is  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  the  author  of  at  least  the  main  part  of 
the  present  Gospel. 

The  First  Empty  Tomb 

Mark  does  not  himself  recount  any  appearance  of 
the  risen  Lord,  but  he  testifies  that  the  angel  at  the 
tomb  announced  the  resurrection  and  promised  that 
the  Lord  would  meet  His  disciples.  From  Mark,  we 
hear  the  glorious  proclamation  of  the  first  empty  tomb 
in  all  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man  the  words  "He  is  dead"  were  substituted  by  the 
divine  message  "He  is  risen." 

To  him  the  resurrection  was  not  mythical,  not 
problematical,  not  questionable  —  it  was  real;  and 
the  appearance  of  his  Lord  and  Master  among  men 
was  a  fact  established  in  his  mind  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  To  the  proclaiming  of  this  truth  he  devoted 
his  life;  and  if  tradition  can  be  relied  upon,  he  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

Luke's  Testimony 

Another  who  recorded  the  testimony  of  the  eye- 
witnesses was  Luke,  a  Gentile,  or,  as  some  think,  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  he  followed  the 
profession  of  physician.   (Colossians  4:14.) 

What  he  writes  was  the  result  of  personal  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  was  drawn  from  all  available 
sources.  Particularly  he  interviewed  and  recorded 
the  declarations  of  those  who  "from  the  beginning 
were   eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word."    He 

''Mark  16:6. 

iFrom  "An  Easter  Hymn"  by  Thomas  Blackburn. 
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avers  that  he  accurately  traced  all  things  "from  the 
very  first,"  so  that  he  might  write  them  "in  order." 
This  means  that  Luke  obtained  the  testimony  of  these 
"eyewitnesses"  directly  from  themselves,  and  not  from 
previous  narratives. 

According  to  all  trustworthy  testimony,  we  have  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  as  it  came  from  his  hand.  In  Chapter 
24,  verses  five  and  six,  Luke  testifies  to  the  divine 
message:  "Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen."  In  this  same  chapter 
he  also  testifies  of  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  the  Eleven. 

With  equal  assurance  as  to  their  accuracy  we  can 
accept  his  statements  and  witness  in  regard  to  Peter's 
and  Paul's  testimonies  and  other  apostles'  testimonies 
regarding  the  resurrection,  "to  whom  also  he  [Christ] 
showed  hirfiself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  in- 
fallible proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God."  (Acts  1:3.) 

Who  can  doubt  Luke's  absolute  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection? 

Paul's  Personal  Testimony 

It  is  true  that  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  testifies  to 
having  personally  seen  the  risen  Lord,  and,  therefore, 
some  urge  that  their  recorded  testimonies  cannot  be 
taken  as  first-hand  evidence.  That  they  do  not  so 
testify,  and  yet  are  convinced  that  others  did  see  Him 
shows  how  incontrovertible  was  the  evidence  among 
the  apostles  and  other  disciples  that  the  resurrection 
was  a  reality. 

A  document  that  does  give  personal  testimony  of 
an  eyewitness  to  an  appearance  of  Jesus  after  His 
death  and  burial  corroborates  the  testimony  not  only 
of  the  two  men  whom  I  have  quoted,  but  of  the  others 
also.  I  refer  to  Paul  whose  Jewish  name  was  Saul,  a 
Jew  of  Tarsus,  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a 
strict  Pharisee,  and  who,  before  his  conversion,  was 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  having  risen  from  the  dead.  Read  in  the 
26th  chapter  of  Acts  of  his  conversion  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Christ  to  him.  In  that  immortal 
chapter  he  anchors  the  faith  of  the  Saints  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  historic  fact,  shows  how 
all-essential  it  is  to  the  Christian  hope,  and  then 
proceeds  by  reasoning  and  analogy  to  brush  aside  cer- 
tain naturalistic  objections  to  the  great  doctrine. 


His  direct  and  confirmatory  testimony  of  Christ's 
appearance  follows: 

"For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I 
also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac- 
cording to  the  scriptures; 

"And  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures: 

"And  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve: 

"After  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain 
unto  this  present,  but  some  are  faUen  asleep. 

"After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  of  all 
the  apostles. 

"And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one 
born  out  of  due  time. 

"For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet 
to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church 
of  God."  (I  Corinthians  15:3-9.) 

To  summarize:  The  direct  evidence  of  the  resur- 
rection may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  the  sudden 
and  marvelous  transformation  in  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  disciples.  Second,  the  practically  universal  be- 
lief of  the  early  Church  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
Third,  the  direct  testimony  of  Paul. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
stands  with  Peter,  with  Paul,  with  James,  and  with  all 
the  other  apostles  who  accepted  the  resurrection  not 
only  as  being  literally  true,  but  as  the  consummation 
of  Christ's  divine  mission  on  earth. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  after  Jesus  died  upon  the 
cross,  Joseph  Smith  declared: 

"I  saw  a  pillar  of  light  exactly  over  my  head, 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  descended 
gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me. 

"It  no  sooner  appeared  than  I  found  myself  deliv- 
ered from  the  enemy  which  held  me  bound.  When  the 
light  rested  upon  me  I  saw  two  Personages,  whose 
brightness  and  glory  defy  all  description,  standing 
above  me  in  the  air.  One  of  them  spake  unto  me, 
calling  me  by  name,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  other  — 
This  is  My  Beloved  Son.    Hear  Him!" 

Since  Christ  lived  after  death,  so  shall  all  men, 
each  one  taking  that  place  in  the  next  world  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted.  Since  love  is  as  eternal  as  life,  the 
message  of  the  resurrection  is  the  most  comforting, 
the  most  glorious  ever  given  to  man;  for  when  death 
takes  a  loved  one  from  us,  we  can  look  with  assurance 
into  the  open  grave  and  say,  "He  is  not  here;  he  is 
risen." 


LEGACIES 

^^YJiTB-AT  did  he  leave?"  is  often  asked 

Of  one  passed  on;  and  sometimes  we 

Are  prone  to  think  of  worldly  things. 
Regard  them  as  his  legacy. 

But,  oh,  how  small  a  part  they  are, 

His  heritage  cannot  be  known; 

His  influence  ever-widening  spreads, 

Bearing  from  seeds  that  he  has  sown. 

For  good  or  ill  they  grow,  no  life 

Is  isolated  or  apart; 
The  poorest  leave  their  legacies 

That  wiU  remain  in  someone's  heart. 

—Delia  Adams  Leitner, 


.    WAITING  THE  SPARK 

npHE  candle,  crowned  with  flame,  yields  warmth  and  light; 

The  candle,  snuffed,  is  left  hard,  cold  and  stark; 
Yet  all  it  was  waits  on,  composed  and  still, 

And  with  renewal  of  the  living  spark 
Will  animate  and  gleam  against  the  dark. 

—Iris  W.  Schow. 


FROM   THE    DEPTHS 

Hope  probes  into  the  ashes  of  despair, 
And  finds  a  spark  of  courage  hidden  there. 

—Maude  O.  Cook. 
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IS  THIS  GOLGOTHA  ? 


By  Marion  G.  MerkJey 


VISITORS  to  Jerusalem  are  slic^n 
two  possible  sites  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  two  tombs.  One  site 
and  one  tomb  is  inside  the  present 
walls  of  that  section  of  Jerusalem 
called  the  "Old  City."  The  other 
site  is  outside  the  north  wall  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  it. 

The  first  site  has  sixteen  hundred 
years  of  tradition  clinging  to  it;  wor- 
shipers   from    many    denominations 


*Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley,  a  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  general  board,  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  Salt  Lake  City  public 
schools.  As  chief  of  the  education  division  to 
Jordan  under  the  Point  IV  program,  he  resided 
in  Palestine  from  September,  1953,  to  June,  1955. 


accept  its  authenticity;  this  site  is 
covered  by  the  renowned  "Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  was 
first  built  by  the  Empress  Helena 
over  the  reported  place  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  resurrection.  The  Per- 
sians destroyed  the  original  struc- 
ture about  A.D.  614;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Patriarch  Modestus  and  con- 
tinued until  1810  when  it  received 
its  present  form  under  the  direction 
of  a  Greek  architect. 

Within  this  structure  the  visitor  is 
directed  to  worship  or  contemplate 
at  the  magnificent  shrines  which  in- 
clude   the    "Holy    Sepulchre,"    two 


famous  chapels,  each  claiming  to 
rest  exactly  upon  Golgotha,  the 
beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  impressive  chapel  of 
Nicodemus,  and  many  others. 

Thousands  of  tourists  visit  these 
places  at  Easter  time.  The  clamor 
of  the  peddlers  and  the  insistent 
attention  of  the  guides  become 
quite  distracting  to  those  who  come 
to  worship. 

Religious  pageantry  re-enacts  the 
events  of  the  Passion  Week.  The 
visitor  sees  the  priests  in  gorgeous 
costumes  as  their  feet  are  washed 
by    the    Patriarch;    the    impressive 


An  Easter  throng  gathers  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
built,  many  contend,  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion.  See  the 
map  on  page  100  showing  the  "Traditional  Calvary"  No.  14. 


The  heart  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  found  in  a 
marble  chapel  perpetually  lighted  by  lamps  and  candles.  Here 
is  found  an  empty  tomb,  believed  by  many  to  have  held  Jesus. 
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The  location  of  Sites  Referred  to  Are  Indicated  Approximately 


Looking  northward  from  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  one 
sees  a  little  hill  that  to  some  has  the  appearance  of  a  skull. 
It  is  called   the   grotto  of  Jeremiah.     Many   call  it   Golgotha. 


The  Jerusalem  where  Jesus  walked  is  shown  hy  this  map  sketch. 
In  the  light  of  modern  research,  a  different  Calvary  or  Gol- 
gotha at  No.   14  is  indicated  than  the  one  inside  the  church. 


"Blessing  of  the  Palms"  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tomb  will  long  be  re- 
membered; the  colorful  procession 
which  starts  at  Bethphage,  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  traces  the  path 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  followed 
on  Palm  Sunday  as  He  entered  the 
city:  this  is  a  highlight  of  the  week; 
on  Friday  the  whole  multitude  of 
visitors  follows  the  "Way  of  the 
Cross,"  stopping  at  each  of  the  14 
stations,  and  ending  finally  at  the 
tomb  where  a  statue  representing 
Jesus  is  removed  from  the  cross, 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet,  anoint- 
ed, spiced  and  finally  placed  in  the 
tomb.  These  ceremonies  are  drama- 
tized forms  of  worship,  some  of 
which  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Old  City 
is  an  impressive  hill,  shaped  like 
a  skull,  which  is  covered  like  a 
carpet  during  the  early  spring  with 
scarlet  anemones,  wild  pink  holly- 
hocks, glorious  red  poppies,  exqui- 
site sky-blue  geraniums,  spectacular 
black  iris,  charming  primrose,  yellow 
scabiouses,    and    a    sort    of    cuckoo 


flower.  At  the  immediate  west  of 
the  hill  is  a  beautiful  garden. 

In  1867  a  Greek,  who  owned  the 
area,  discovered  an  artificial  rec- 
tangular cave  which  had  been  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill.  In 
1883,  General  Charles  George  Gor- 
don, a  famous  British  officer,  who 
had  examined  over  three  hundred 
caves  in  the  vicinity,  concluded  that 
this  cave  most  conclusively  fitted 
the  one  described  in  the  Bible.  Ex- 
ploratory excavations  were  made, 
and  the  property  was  purchased  in 
1894  by  the  "Garden  Tomb  Associa- 
tion." There  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  is  the  "skuU"  and 
the  "tomb." 

The  garden  is  a  quiet  retreat, 
luxuriant  in  palms,  flowers  and  other 
foliage.  The  east  side  of  the  garden 
touches  the  rugged  "skull";  the  west 
boundary  is  a  low  hill  whose  solid 
rock  has  been  cut  away  leaving  a 
smooth  vertical  surface,  marked  by 
a  doorway  that  leads  into  a  rectan- 
gular room  with  solid  rock  walls, 
ceiling  and  floor.  The  room  is  divid- 
( Concluded  on  opposite  page. ) 


Where   Jesus  Walked    in   Jerusalem: 

1.  Presentation  in  the   Temple.     Luke  2:22-38. 

2.  Discussion  with  learned  doctors  in  the 
Temple.     Luke    2:40-52. 

3.  First  cleansing  of  the  Temple.    lohn  2:14-22. 

4.  Healing  a  man  blind  from  birth.  John 
9:1-41. 

5.  Probable  site  of  Pool  of  Bethesda,  where 
paralytic  was   healed.     John  5:1-47. 

6.  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Jesus  wept  over  the- 
coming  fate  of  the  Holy  City.    Luke  19:41-44. 

7.  Probable  site  of  Triumphal  Entry.  Matthew 
21:1-11. 

8.  Jesus  taught  the  Twelve  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.    Matthew,  Chapter  24  and  25;  26:1,  2. 

9.  Probable  location  of  "upper  room"  where 
Jesus  and  His  apostles  partook  of  the  Last 
Supper.     John,    Chapter    13  to    17. 

10.  Jesus  and  11  apostles  went  to  the  Garden 
of   Gethsemane.     Matthew   26:36-56. 

11.  Jesus  was  taken  briefly  to  the  house  of 
Annas  and  then  to  Caiaphas,  the  High 
Priest.     John   18:16-28. 

12.  From  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  Jesus  was 
taken    before    Pilate.     John    18:28-38. 

13.  Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  Herod  (location  not 
definitely  known).  Herod  returned  him  to 
Pilate.     Luke   23:8-12. 

14.  From  the  palace  of  Pilate,  Jesus  was  led 
to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  Matthew  27:24-35. 


Standing  inside  a  trough  designed  to  guide  a  great  stone  when 
sealing  off  a  sepulchre,  is  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Merkley.  This 
"Garden  Tomb"  is  found  west  of  the  Calvary  outside  the  wall. 


Inside  the  "Garden  Tomb,"  one  sees  a  rectangular  room  with 
solid  rock  walls,  ceiling  and  floor.  The  room  is  divided  into 
two  sections  with  ledges  around  on  which  a  person  could  sit. 
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IS  THIS  GOLGOTHA? 

(Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

ed  into  two  sections  with  ledges 
around  them  on  which  a  person  may 
sit.  A  small  window,  about  a  foot 
square,  gives  light  into  the  sepul- 
chre; and  a  trough,  carved  out  of 
the  solid  rock  would  guide  the  huge 
stone  as  it  rolled  into  place  in 
front  of  the  door. 

Excavations  in  the  area  have  been 
carried  on  intermittently  since  Gor- 
don's time.  A  well-preserved  wine 
press,  such  as  would  be  found  on 
the  estate  of  a  wealthy  man,  was 
round  beneath  some  twenty  feet  of 
dirt;  vats  for  storage  of  oil  and  wine 
have  been  found.  In  1955  a  church 
was  unearthed,  located  about  fifty 
feet  southeast  of  the  doorway.  Re- 
search shows  that  it  had  been  used 
by  Christians  and  was  probably  de- 
stroyed about  A.D.  66. 

The  exact  place  of  His  death  and 
burial  is  now  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. We  may  look  in  vain  for  the 
certain  evidence  needed  definitely 
to  locate  the  places  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Jesus.  But  scriptural 
evidence  supports  the  site  outside 
the  wall  as  being  Golgotha  and  the 
Garden  of  Joseph,  "who  also  himself 
was  Jesus'  disciple."  (Matthew  27: 
57.) 

Golgotha  has  changed;  the  tomb 
stands  empty.  But  nothing  can  de- 
stroy His  love.  He  lives.  He  is  alive 
forevermore. 

"I   am  the  resurrection,   and 

the  life:    he  that   believeth  in 

me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 

shall  he  live."   (John  11:25.) 

At  this  Easter  season,  read  again 
of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  and 
review  events  surrounding  His  resur- 
rection: 

"Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus, 
a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 
a  man;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful 
works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive 
the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to 
him  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of 
the  Gentiles.    He  was  [the]  Christ. 

"And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  principal  men  amongst  us,  had  con- 
demned him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved 
him  at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him;  for 
he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third 
day;  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful 
things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of 
Christians,  so  named  for  him,  are  not 
extinct  at  this  day." 

—From  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
Book  18,  Chapter  3. 

"Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate.''^  "And  led 
him  out  [of  the  city]  to  crucify  him."^ 
"And  as  they  came  out,  they  found  a 
man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name.''^    ".  .  . 

Hebrews  13:12. 
^Mark  15:20. 
^Matthew  27:32. 


What  Youth  Wants  in  a  Teacher 

By  Karl  Richer* 


'pHESE  are  the  things  I  like  most 
about  my  Gospel  teachers: 

First,  I  like  my  teachers  to  be 
friendly  and  understanding.  An 
understanding  teacher  will  not  just 
criticize  failures  and  mistakes,  but 
will  try  to  understand  the  pupil's 
problems   and  try  to   guide  him. 

My  mistakes  are  many,  and  I 
know  I  am  very  trying  at  times.  I 
have  a  deep  feeling  of  love  and  re- 
spect for  my  teachers  who  have  put 
up  with  me  and  my  thoughtlessness, 
but  still  consider  me  a  friend  and 
continue  to  guide  and  direct  me. 

Second,  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  teachers  who  have  never  asked 
anything  of  me  that  they  did  not 
do  themselves.  They  teach,  "Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy."  And  they,  too,  keep  the 
commandment  and  are  always  found 
in  their  meetings.  They  teach  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  and  they  live  it, 
too.  They  teach  us  to  have  love 
and  kindness  for  one  another.  They, 
too,  are  sweet,  loving  and  humble. 
Their  lives  have  an  uplifting  influ- 
ence because  they  teach  by  example. 


Third,  I  like  a  teacher  who  is  al- 
ways present  and  prepared  with  his 
lesson.  This  gives  me  a  feeling  that 
he  loves  to  teach  and  that  he  loves 
the  Gospel  and  wants  to  give  this 
wonderful  message  to  me  which  will 
bring  greater  happiness  into  my  life. 

Perhaps  my  teachers  will  rather 
doubt  this  next  quality  I  like  in  a 
teacher;  but  when  I  look  back  over 
the  years,  whether  it  be  school 
teachers,  Primary  teachers  or  Sun- 
day School  teachers,  those  I  have 
liked  best  had  discipline  in  the  class- 
room. 

Last  of  all,  I  guess  I  would  not 
be  honest  with  myself,  if  I  did  not 
say  I  liked  a  teacher  who  will  have 
fun  vidth  us  once  in  awhile.  A 
party  means  a  lot  to  us. 

When  I  try  to  think  of  all  the 
things  I  like  about  my  teachers,  I 
guess  I  can  summarize  it  as  I  once 
heard  it  said,  "A  teacher  having  the 
qualities  I  like  best  is  a  person  who 
is  a  'real  Latter-day  Saint.' " 

^Karl  Richter,  13,  is  a  member  of  Ogden 
(Utah)   Eleventh  Ward,  Weber  Stake. 


Coming  out  of  the  country,  and  on  him 
they  laid  the  cross."* 

"And  when  they  were  come  unto  a 
place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a 
place  of  a  skull  .  .  .  they  crucified  him."^ 

"Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  cruci- 
fied there  was  a  garden;  and  in  the  garden 
a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man 
yet  laid."*^  "And  when  Joseph  had  taken 
the  body,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb, 
which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock;  and 
he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  departed."''' 

"Pilate  said  .  .  .  make  it  as  sure  as  ye 
can.  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepul- 
chre sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting 
a  watch."s  "And  the  graves  were  opened; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose,  And  carne  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city."^  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  hack 
the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon 
it."!*'  "And  when  the  sabbath  was  past, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  .  .  .  brought  sweet  spices,  that 
they  might  .  .  .  anoint  him  .  .  .  They 
came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  And  they  said  among  them- 
selves, Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  And 
when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone 

^Luke  23:26. 
°Matthew  27:33,  35. 
^John  19:41. 
''Matthew  27:59,  60. 
^Matthew  27:65,  66. 
^Matthew  27:52,  53. 
^^Matthew  28:2. 


was  rolled  away:  for  it  was  very  great. 
And  entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw 
a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
.  .  .  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Be  not 
affrighted:  Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  was  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is 
not  here:  behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him."ii 

"Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that 
other  disciple,  and  .  .  .  they  ran  both 
together:  and  the  other  disciple  did  out- 
run Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre. 
And  he  stooping  down,  and  looking  in, 
saw  the  linen  clothes  lying;  yet  went  he 
not  in.  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  follow- 
ing him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and 
seeth  the  Hnen  clothes  lie.  And  the  napkin, 
that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with 
the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together 
in  a  place  by  itself."!^ 

"But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepul- 
chre weeping:  and  as  she  wept,  she 
stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sep- 
ulchre. And  seeth  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain.  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou?  She  saith  unto  them,  Be- 
cause they  have  taken  away  my  lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  .  .  .  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  .  .  .  saith 
unto  him,  Rabboni;  which  is  to  say, 
Master."!^ 

i^Mark  16:1-6. 
^John  20:3-7. 
'njohn  20:11-16. 
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"Thou  shait   not-  make  unto  thee  any  graven   image,  or  any  likeness  of 
any  thing  .  .  . 


'Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them: 
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"Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth: 

"Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them,  nor  serve  them:  for  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me; 

"And  shewing  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands of  them  that  love  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments." 

—Exodus  20:4-6. 

WHEN    Adam    and    Eve    were 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
they  enjoyed  a  personal  con- 
tact  with   their    Father    in    heaven 
until  the  time  that  they  were  shut 
out  from  His  presence   because  of 
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what  they  did  in  "partaking  of  the 
forbidden  fruit."  By  that  act  —  an 
exercise  of  their  free  agency  —  they 
became  mortal,  but  God  made  pos- 
sible a  contact  by  which  they  could 
be  kept  in  mind  of  their  relationship 
to  Him.  The  scriptures  we  have  are 
the  story  of  God's  revelations  to 
Adam  and  his  descendants  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  revelations 
were  received  by  the  people  so 
favored. 

In  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  ( Moses 
5:5),  we  read  the  following,  "And 
he  gave  unto  them  commandments 
that  they  should  worship  the  Lord 
their  God  .  .  .  And  Adam  was 
obedient  unto  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord." 

This  is  a  record  of  what  likely 
was  the  first  commandment  given 
to  man  that  he  should  worship  God. 
One  can  feel  sure  that  under  these 
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For  us  today,  the  Ten  Commandments  must  not  lose  their  meaning  and  force. 


conditions  Adam  had  a  very  good 
understanding  of  the  personality  of 
God,  his  father,  and  his  responsibili- 
ty as  a  son  of  God.  However,  as 
the  years  passed  and  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  became  numerous,  this 
sense  of  responsibility  became  lost 
and  men  became  so  sinful  that  God 
cleansed  the  earth  of  its  unright- 
eousness by  the  great  flood.  Again, 
after  many  years,  the  understanding 
of  man's  relationship  to  the  creator 
was  lost  and  instead  of  worshiping 
a  personal  god  of  creative  powers, 
men  began  to  worship  the  sun  and 
other  gods  in  great  number.  These 
they  represented  by  idols  and  im- 
ages of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the  most 
advanced  peoples,  in  other  respects, 
had  a  multiplicity  of  gods  which 
they  worshiped. 

Abraham  was  born  among  a  peo- 
ple given  to  this  practice.  Even  his 
father  had  given  way  to  this  influ- 
ence, and  Abraham  had  to  flee  the 
country  to  save  his  life.  He,  himself, 
was  a  man  of  great  faith  because 
of  which  he  was  preserved  by  God. 
Through  his  son  and  grandson  a 
faithful  people,  much  favored  of 
the  Lord,  was  raised  up. 

Then  this  people  went  into  Egypt 
where  they  were  subjected  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
when  they  fled  Egypt  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  his  great  effort 
was  to  teach  the  people  that  there 
is  but  one  God  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  be  worshiped. 
Difficult  indeed  is  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  a  system  of  worship  and 
its  replacement  by  a  different  one. 
One  need  not  be  surprised  that 
when  Moses  was  absent  from  his 
people  for  a  time  he  should  be 
sorely  missed;  and  upon  his  return, 
should  find  the  people  reverting  to 

*This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Ten  Comniandnients  by  members  of  the  First 
Council  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Presiding 
Bishopric    \vritten    especially    for    The    Instructor. 
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the  practices  of  the  Egyptians  under 
whose  influence  they  had  Hved  so 
long.  A  golden  calf  had  been  made, 
the  women  even  giving  up  their  ear- 
rings and  jewelry  for  the  purpose. 
It  must  have  been  disappointing  to 
Moses  to  discover  the  little  under- 
standing of  the  people. 

One  can  hardly  understand  why 
people  should  endow  an  image  with 
supernatural  power.  Perhaps  they 
think  they  do  not  do  it,  but  it 
appears  from  the  following  scrip- 
tures that  they  do:  Read  Exodus 
32:4:  ".  .  .  and  they  said,  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Isaiah  44:9:  "They  that  make  a  grav- 
en image  are  all  of  them  vanity;  and 
their  delectable  things  shall  not  prof- 
it; and  they  are  their  own  witnesses; 
they  see  not,  nor  know;  that  they 
may  be  ashamed."  Habakkuk  2:18, 
19:  "What  profiteth  the  graven  im- 
age that  the  maker  thereof  hath 
graven  it;  the  molton  image,  and 
a  teacher  of  lies,  that  the  maker  of 
his  work  trusteth  therein,  to  make 
dumb  idols?  Woe  unto  him  that 
saith  to  the  wood,  Awake;  to  the 
dumb  stone.  Arise,  it  shall  teach! 
Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at  all 
in  the  midst  of  it." 

From  these  references  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  read  them  that 
there  were  people  who  actually  felt 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
idols  had  power. 

European  and  Asiatic  peoples 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  devel- 
oped a  complicated  system  of  idol 
worship.  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica are  full  of  idols  of  various  types, 
indicative  of  a  false  system  of  wor- 
ship. In  Chichen  Itza,  to  placate 
the  god  of  rain,  in  times  of  drouth, 
we  are  told  beautiful  virgins  were 
sacrificed  by  being  thrown  into  the 

Next  month's  treatise  will  be  the 
Third  Commandment  by  President 
S.  Dilworth  Young. 


PRESIDENT    ANTOINE    R.    IVINS 
The  scriptures  we  have  are  the  story  of  God's  revelations. 


wide  mouthed  well  which  served  as 
a  water  supply  for  the  city.  In 
Mexico  City  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, the  sacrifice  of  humans  to 
their  false  gods  was  still  practiced. 
As  evidence  of  this  practice  I  give 
you  the  following  statement  from 
the  king  of  this  people. 

"The  idols  of  stone  and  wood,  if 
they  cannot  hear  and  feel,  much 
less  could  they  create  the  heavens, 
the  earth  and  man,  the  lord  of  all 
things.  This  must  be  the  work  of 
an  all  powerful  god  in  whom  alone. 


I  must  believe  for  my  comfort  and 
aid  because  he  is  the  cause  of  all 
things." 

From  such  references  as  the  above 
it  seems  clear  that  certain  types  of 
people  actually  do  attribute  to  these 
idols  supernatural  powers. 

Why  should  people  who  accept 
the  scriptures  as  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  God  go  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  commandment  set  down 
in  the  second  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  resort  to  the  worshiping 
of  idols? 


THE    AUTHOR 


WHEN  Antoine  R.  Ivins  became 
a  member  of  the  First  Council 
of  the  Seventy  in  October,  1931, 
he  brought  with  him  to  the  council 
a  wide  and  varied  background. 

He  was  born  in  St.  George,  Utah, 
May  11,  1881,  to  Anthony  W.  and 
Elizabeth  Ashby  Snow  Ivins.  His 
father  later  became  a  counselor  in 
the  First  Presidency. 

When  Elder  Ivins  was  about  15, 
the  family  moved  to  Colonia  Juarez, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico;  and  his  father 
directed  early  activities  of  the 
Church  in  that  country.  Elder  Ivins 
was  graduated  from  the  Juarez 
Academy  and  attended  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence  in  Mexico  City. 
He  continued  his  studies  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  a 
year  and  then  was  graduated  in 
1909  from  the  University  of  Utah 
(Salt  Lake  City). 


He  married  Vilate  Ellen  Romney 
June  26,  1912,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  For  several  years  they  lived 
on  a  southern  Utah  ranch  that 
Elder  Ivins  operated.  Then  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  division 
of  the  new  Lund  Home  for  Boys  in 
Centerville,  Utah,  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  manager  of  the  Church's 
Laie  sugar  plantation  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Just  prior  to  being  called  as  a 
member  of  the  First  Council  of  the 
Seventy,  Elder  Ivins  was  set  apart 
as  president  of  the  Mexican  Mission. 
He  served  three  years  as  mission 
president,  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Among  other  activities,  Elder  Ivins 
has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


ecii/ed 


Martin  Luther 


rom 


Ok 


George  Fox 
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yy 


John  Wesley 


William  Booth 


By  Arthur  S.   Anderson 


"Tl/E  can  learn  great  lessons  from  the  lives  of  leaders 
in  all  walks  of   life.    Religion   is   no  exception. 
The  following  are  incidents  that  happened  in  the  lives 
of  founders  of  some  of  the  world's  churches: 


Earn,  Save  —  and  Give! 

JOHN  WESLEY  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  being  frugal.  He  taught 
his  followers  to  gain  and  save  all 
they  could.  This  they  should  do, 
he  explained,  by  working  industri- 
ously and  by  spending  wisely  for 
things  of  true  worth. 

By  following  these  teachings, 
many  of  his  people  became  wealthy 
and  were  filled  with  pride  and  the 
love  of  worldly  things.  Then,  John 
Wesley  could  see  that  his  followers 


had  need  to   understand  a   second 
and  equally  important  principle. 

Of  this  second  principle  he  said: 
"If  those  who  gain  all  they  can, 
and  save  all  they  can,  will  likewise 
give  all  they  can,  then  the  more  they 
gain  the  more  they  will  grow  .  .  . 
and  the  more  treasure  they  will  lay 
up  in  heaven."^ 

^Material  from  John  Wesley:  A  Portrait  by 
Abram  Lipsky,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York, 
1928,  pages  15,  190-191. 


Incident  Exemplifies   Forgiveness 

'T'HOUGH  Martin  Luther  lived  in 
very  humble  circumstances  and 
enjoyed  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
his  house  was  always  open  to  the 
underprivileged  and  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  learn  the  truths 
he  taught. 

One  day,  a  doctor  came  to  the 
Luther  home  and  presented  a  formal 
letter  of  introduction.  Since  he  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  Martin's  teach- 
ings, the  doctor  was  invited  to 
extend  his  stay.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  a  group  of  officers  came 
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to  the  Luther  home  and  carried  the 
doctor  away  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  charge  that  he 
intended  to  poison  his  host. 

Having  sympathy  for  the  man, 
Martin  hastened  to  his  aid.  Even 
when  poison  was  found  in  the  doc- 
tor's possession  as  well  as  the  gold 
he  had  been  given  to  do  the  poison- 
ing, Martin  Luther  continued  to 
plead  for  sympathy  in  the  man's 
behalf.  He  felt  that  torturing  the 
doctor,  as  was  the  customary  pun- 
ishment of  the  day,  would  accom- 
plish no  real  good.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  forgiveness,  Martin  Luther  went 
to  the  defense  of  the  man  who  had 
threatened  to  take  his  life. 

Martin  Luther  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation.  One  of 
the  things  that  made  him  great  was 
that  he  was  a  living  example  of  the 
things  he  believed  and  taught.^ 


-From  The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Luther 
by  Willis  P.  Hazard;  Folsoim,  Wells  and  Thurs- 
ton, printers,  Cambridge,  Mass.,   1852;  page   229. 


their  cause  was  born  of  envy  and 
hatred  and  that  he  would  have  no 
part  of  their  military  battles. 

George  Fox  spent  an  entire  year 
in  prison  under  very  unpleasant  con- 
ditions rather  than  compromise  with 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed.^ 

^From  George  Fox,  an  Autobiography,  edited 
by  Rufus  M.  Jones;  Ferris  and  Leach,  Philadel- 
phia, 1919;  pages   119-131. 


*       * 


# 


Taught  Himself  a  Lesson 

AS  a  youth  of  15,  William  Booth 
became  involved  in  a  trade  with 
some  companions.  Through  a  care- 
fully worked  scheme,  he  made  a 
sizeable  profit  from  the  transaction 
while  still  leading  his  friends  to 
believe  that  he  was  being  unusually 
generous.  As  evidence  of  their 
gratitude     for    William's     apparent 


generosity,  his  friends  gave  him  a 
silver  pencil  case. 

From  that  day  on,  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  deliberately  deceived 
his  friends  preyed  upon  young 
Booth's  mind.  Finally,  he  could  bear 
the  torment  no  longer  and  began 
to  search  for  the  companion  he  had 
chiefly  wronged.  Having  returned 
the  pencil  case  and  poured  out  his 
heart  to  this  friend,  William  Booth 
felt  the  first  real  relief  from  the 
burden  of  his  conscience.  This  self- 
imposed  lesson  in  honesty  and  com- 
plete restitution  for  wrongs  done  to 
others  greatly  strengthened  his  char- 
acter. 

William  Booth  spent  most  of  his 
life  helping  the  unfortunate  and 
underprivileged  as  the  founder  and 
first  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army.^ 

^From  Blood  and  Fire:  General  Wm.  Booth 
by  William  H.  Nelson;  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York  and  London,  1929;  page  82. 


» 
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Would  Not  Compromise  Principles 

QEORGE  FOX,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  was  committed  to  an 
English  jail  in  1650  because  he  in- 
sisted on  speaking  out  against  some 
of  the  doctrine  that  was  being  taught 
in  his  day. 

His  confinement  proved  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  problem  to  the  jailor 
and  to  the  justice  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence.  The  prisoner 
had  many  friends  and  sympathizers 
who  were  constantly  visiting  the  jail 
or  the  home  of  the  justice  to  plead 
for  George  Fox's  release. 

Feeling  very  uneasy  about  the  en- 
tire matter,  the  officials  decided  to 
allow  George  Fox  the  liberty  of 
walking  within  a  mile  of  the  jail 
hoping  secretly  that  he  would  es- 
cape. Though  he  felt  he  had  been 
jailed  unjustly,  George  Fox  asked 
that  the  mile  limit  be  clearly  defined 
so  he  would  not  violate  this  privi- 
lege. 

Next  the  officials  offered  to  release 
George  Fox  from  jail  provided  he 
would  accept  a  job  as  captain  over 
a  new  group  of  soldiers  which  had 
been  formed  to  fight  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. Later  they  offered  him 
a  great  sum  of  money  and  his  free- 
dom if  he  would  accept  another 
position  as  a  military  leader.  On 
both  occasions,   he  told  them  that 


Flowers  for  Conference 


From  these  fields,  over  5,000  blossoms  will  be  sent. 


piELDS  like  this  in  the  Puyallup 
Valley,  Washington,  below  ma- 
jestic Mount  Rainier,  produce  annu- 
ally 30,000,000  King  Alfred  daffodils. 
This  is  the  largest  stand  of  the 
variety  anywhere  in  the  world. 

DaflFodil  growers  of  this  area  are 
proud  to  send  thousands  of  their 
choicest  flowers  for  our  Annual  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Many  members 
of  the  Tacoma  Stake  help  to  produce 
and  market  this  great  crop  of  beau- 


tiful blossoms.  They  take  part  in 
the  annual  daffodil  festival  held  in 
Tacoma,  Puyallup,  Sumner  and  Or- 
ting.  The  festival  days  this  year  are 
April  8  to  14. 

We  express  gratitude  to  the  Ta- 
coma Stake  presidency  and  members 
of  the  stake,  the  Puyallup  Valley 
Daffodil  Festival,  Inc.,  and  the  Ta- 
coma Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
sharing  with  us  their  1957  "Melodies 
in  Daffodils." 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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The  assignment  is  one  of 


the  most  important  of  the 


teacher's  functions. 


By  General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill 


Preparation   for   the   assign* 


ment  should   be  as  exacting 


as   preparation  for  the 


lesson  at  hand.    As  a 


teacher  ... 


How  Do  You 


Make  Your  Assignments? 


Effective  assignments  by  you  can  promote  testimonies  in  your  students.    Give  them 
an   opportunity   to   search   the   scriptures   and   find   answers   to    the    lesson   problems. 


nNE  of  the  greatest  Sunday 
School  teachers  I  ever  had— 
a  humble,  unschooled,  but 
always  well-prepared  woman  who 
loved  children  and  flowers— was  Sis- 
ter Zebina  Alleman  o£  Springville. 
"Aunt  Bine,"  we  boys  all  called  her. 
There  were  about  15  boys— 8,  9  and 
10  years  of  age— in  her  class.  Of  the 
several  Sunday  School  teachers  I 
have  had  during  childhood  and 
youth,  I  remember  only  two,  and 
she  was  my  favorite. 

We  usually  rounded  her  corner  on 
Main  Street  going  to  and  coming 
from  school.  She  was  frequently 
outside,  tenderly  caring  for  her 
cherished  flowers  as  we  passed.  She 
never  failed  to  give  us  boys  a  cheery 
greeting  and  seldom  failed  to  com- 
ment on  how  well  we  had  done  with 
our  particular  Sunday  School  assign- 
ments, always  in  such  a  way  as  to 
call  to  our  forgetful  minds  our  next 
Sunday's  assignment. 

How  we  boys  loved  to  prepare  the 
assignments  she  gave!  We  always 
knew  of  the  unbounded  appreciation 
and  praise,  the  giving  of  these  as- 
signments would  bring  to  us.  She 
never  forgot  to  call  for  each  assign- 
ment.   What  a  teacher! 

Sixty-four  years  ago  we  didn't 
have  manuals  or  teachers'  supple- 
ments, or  the  numerous  teaching 
aids  of  today.  But  if  "Aunt  Bine" 
didn't  have  these  modern  teaching 
facilities,  she  did  have  her  Bible. 
She  was  fluently  conversant  with 
that.  She  had  her  Book  of  Mormon 
which  showed  signs  of  much  use. 
She  had  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
which  came  regularly  every  month 
and  of  which  she  made  wide  use  for 
stories  and  illustrative  material. 

"Georgie,"  she  would  say,  "will 
you  learn  and  recite  for  us  next 
Sunday,  Luke,  Chapter  11  and  ninth 
verse?" 

Doing  the  Assignment 

After  dinner  I  would  go  to  Papa's 
desk,  where  our  family  Bible  was 
kept.  This  was  a  very  large  book. 
After  thumbing  through  it  for  a  few 
minutes  I  would  call  out,  "Papa, 
where  in  the  Bible  is  Luke?"  Papa 
would  turn  to  the  New  Testament 
and  say  "Now,  my  boy,  it  is  the  third 

(Concluded  on  page  111. ) 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


4»f 


By  Henry  Eyring 


npHERE  is  no  greater  blessing  than 
to  be  born  into  a  happy  Latter- 
day  Saint  home.  From  my  earhest 
memory  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  and 
loyalty  to  truth  have  been  consid- 
ered synonymous.  I  first  remember 
my  father  saying  something  that  I've 
often  heard  since— "One  can  risk 
only  the  truth  with  untrained  mis- 
sionaries." 

I  never  cease  being  thankful  for 
the  absence  in  Gospel  teaching  of 
"the  party  line"  which  conspirators 
have  always  found  indispensable 
since  the  time  when  Lucifer  first 
proposed  the  abrogation  of  free 
agency  down  to  the  latest  ruthless 
dictatorships  which  have  swallowed 
up  most  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 
In  contrast,  the  Lord's  Church  can 
entrust  the  truth  to  lay  teachers  and 
to  a  lay  clergy. 

In  mid-September,  1919,  my  father 
and  younger  brothers  and  I  had  just 
finished  hauling  the  last  load  of  hay 
on  our  farm  in  Pima,  Arizona.  It 
was  evening  and  father  in  his  kindly 
way  was  offering  his  parting  advice 
before  my  departure  next  day  for 
Tucson  where  I  was  to  study  mining 
engineering  at  the  state  university. 

"Son,  you'll  learn  much  that  is 
true  that  I  don't  know.  Your  teach- 
ers in  general  won't  know  the  Gos- 
pel or  may  even  be  antagonistic.  If 
you'll  live  as  you've  been  taught,  I 
don't  worry  about  what  you'll  learn. 
After  all,  I  don't  want  you  to  believe 
anything  that  isn't  true." 

Thus  I  was  taught  early  that  the 
Gospel,  being  true,  is  priceless;  but 
also  that  because  it  is  true  it  is 
immensely  sturdy— not  fragile. 

From  Caroline  Romney  Eyring, 
my  mother,  I  learned  many  Gospel 
truths.  I  cannot  remember  when  I 
first  heard  her  say,  "Don't  just  be 
good,  be  good  for  something."  Her 
life  exemplified  this  saying  to  the 
last  heroic  breath.  Her  last  illness 
with  cancer  of  the  stomach  was  a 
time  of  pleasant  visiting  with  her 
children    and    friends— the    first   op- 


portunity she  had  found  to  rest  in 
a  busy  life  of  homemaking,  Relief 
Society  presiding  and  Sunday  School 
teaching.  She  died  at  80,  an  active 
member  of  the  St.  Joseph  Stake 
Sunday  School  board. 

By  my  wife,  Mildred  Bennion 
Eyring,  our  three  sons  and  I  have 
been  schooled  in  uncompromising 
integrity  —  "Tithing  is  one-tenth." 
One  doesn't  easily  forget  testimonies 
lived  in  the  home. 

I  cannot  begin  to  list  the  wonder- 
ful Gospel  teachers  I  remember. 
High  on  my  list  is  my  second  inter- 
mediate teacher  in  Pima,  Fred  G. 
Webb.  Pleasant,  intelligent  and 
successful  businessman  that  he  was, 
he  took  the  time  to  teach  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  son,  Max,  and  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

Today  in  Monument  Park  Ward 
I  regret  each  conflict  that  keeps  me 
away  from  three  wonderful  teachers. 


DR.    HENRY    EYRING 

The  Gospel,  being  true,  is  priceless. 

Successful  John  Simonsen,  teacher 
of  the  high  priests  in  the  ward, 
quips  over  a  mountain  of  references 
and  sells  the  Gospel  positively— the 
way  he  believes  it.  College  pro- 
fessor, Ewart  Swinyard,  with  the 
scholarliness  typical  of  a  top  phar- 
macologist, humbly  presents  "Gospel 
Doctrine."  Lawyer  W.  Eldredge 
Grant,  Jr.,  makes  the  study  of  gen- 
ealogy a  vital,  exciting  experience 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  good 
humor. 

Finally,  steeped  in  the  sciences  as 
I  am,  I  can  always  turn  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Orson  Pratt,  James  E.  Tal- 
mage,  or  John  A.  Widtsoe  and  get 
just  the  right  slant  on  the  Gospel 
for  scientific  friends— young  and  old. 
The  divine  Gospel  is  unchanging, 
but  it  is  wonderfully  presented  anew 
in  our  generation. 
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DR.  Henry  Eyring  has  been  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City  since 
September,  1946.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School   Union   general   board. 

He  was  born  to  Edward  Christian 
and  Caroline  Romney  Eyring  in 
Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
Feb.  20,  1901,  and  spent  the  first 
11  years  of  his  life  there,  on  his 
father's  11,000-acre  ranch.  Because 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  the 
Colonia  Juarez  residents  left  Mexico 
in  July,  1912,  and  the  Eyrings  set- 
tled in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Next  they 
moved  to  Pima,  Arizona. 

Dean  Eyring  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Pima  and  received 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  min- 
ing engineering  and  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  metallurgical  en- 
gineering from  the  University  of 
Arizona.  From  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  he  received 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
chemistry  in  1927  and  was  awarded 
honorary  doctor   of  science  degrees 


by  the  University  of  Utah,  North- 
western University  and  Princeton 
University. 

He  has  taught  in  the  University  of 
Arizona,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
University  of  California  and  Prince- 
ton University.  He  was  a  research 
associate  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1928-29,  and  a  National 
Research  Fellow  at  the  Kaiser- 
Wilhelm  Institute  in  Berlin,  1929-30. 

In  other  research  work  he  has 
been  director  of  the  Textile  Founda- 
tion and,  during  World  War  II,  did 
research  for  the  U,  S.  Armed  Forces. 
He  has  been  vice  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society's 
board  of  directors,  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and 
the  Textile  Research  Institute.  He 
has  received  many  awards  and  has 
pubUshed  scores  of  papers  and  three 
scientific  books. 

Dean  Eyring  married  Mildred 
Bennion  Aug.  25,  1928,  and  they 
have  three  sons. 
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Family   Home   Evening 


The  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  seated 
themselves  around  Grandpa  Elgin  Jacobson  at  the  monthly  home 
evening.   Grandma  Pearl  and  Granddaughter  Susan  Seward  then 


prepared  to  sing  a  duet.  Ethel  placed  herself  between  her 
mother  and  daughter  to  coordinate  their  efforts.  While  Susan 
sang  in  a  clear  voice.  Grandma,  who  is  deaf,  used  hand  signs. 


With  Singing  Hands 


By  Virginia  Baker 


liinRANDPA  was  singing  off  key 
1 1  again,"  commented  one  of  the 
young  people  attending  the 
Elgin  Jacobson  family  home  eve- 
ning. Even  the  preschool  youngsters 
laughed,  because  Grandpa  Jacobson 
is  deaf  and  "sings"  silently,  using 
hand  signs.  He  laughed  as  heartily 
as  the  others  when  his  daughter, 
Ethel,  translated  the  comment  for 
him. 


Problems  inherent  in  a  family 
with  handicapped  members  ( Grand- 
ma Pearl  is  also  deaf)  has  not  kept 
the  Jacobsons,  their  children,  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren 
from  enjoying  a  family  home  eve- 
ning together  each  month.  In  fact, 
the  family  has  been  held  closer  to- 
gether right  from  the  beginning  by 
the  very  reason  that  the  parents  are 
deaf. 


The  youngsters  learned  early  to 
be  considerate  and  helpful  to  each 
other  and  especially  to  be  so  to 
their  mother  and  father.  As  chil- 
dren, they  learned  to  be  the  ears 
and  mouth  for  their  parents  when 
strangers  came  to  the  front  door, 
when  neighbors  were  met  on  the 
street,  and  when  sermons  were  pre- 
sented in  Church. 

Naturally,  family  home  evenings, 
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with  the  Jacobsons  is  a  bit  difiFerent 
from  similar  occasions  in  the  homes 
of  persons  who  can  hear. 

This  get-together  was  held  at  the 
home  of  a  grandson,  Ronald  E.  Sew- 
ard, and  his  wife,  Eileen.  The  young 
folks  live  in  Kearns,  Utah,  in  a  small 
house  which  bulges  pleasantly  when 
the  whole  clan  gathers. 

Ronald  asked  his  grandfather  to 
open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Brother  Jacobson  used  hand  signs, 
which  were  translated  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Ethel   (mother  of  Ronald). 

Eileen  brought  out  a  surprise  — 
new  songbooks  —  and  the  family 
sang.  Audrey  Washburn  led. 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  sang  too, 
using  their  hands. 

Twelve-year-old  Susan  Seward 
came  forward  next  to  join  Eileen, 
bringing  her  short  and  light-as-a- 
feather  grandmother  with  her.  As 
Eileen  announced  their  duet,  Ethel 
placed  herself  between  Grandma 
Pearl  and  Susan. 

"Well,"  laughed  Doris  Jacobson 
McLelland,  "what  are  you  doing  in 
this  duet?" 

"I  have  to  hold  the  songbook," 
answered  Ethel.  As  Susan's  sweet, 
clear,  light  voice  sounded  the  words 
and  music  of  the  hymn,  her  mother 
pointed  out  the  place  in  the  song- 
book,  so  Grandma  Pearl  could  sing 
with  the  appropriate  hand  signs  in 
time  with  Susan. 

Just  as  Susan  held  notes  and  pro- 
longed words  in  the  song,  so  did 
Sister  Jacobson.  The  hand  signs 
used  by  the  deaf  are  made  on  a 
broader  and  more  graceful  scale  in 
a  song  than  when  used  in  ordinary 
conversation. 


The  younger  children  performed 
next,  standing  near  Ethel.  For  the 
deaf,  watching  any  performance  de- 
signed for  those  persons  who  can 
hear,  is  a  bit  like  watching  a  foreign 
language  film.  They  must  watch 
the  performer  and  the  translator  at 
the  same  time. 

After  the  program  numbers,  Ei- 
leen asked  her  sister-in-law,  Barbara 
Seward,  to  read  the  assigned  section 
from  the  Doctrine  and  Govenants. 
In  order  to  translate,  Ethel  took  her 
chair  and  moved  near  to  Barbara; 
and  the  small  fry  settled  a  little  more 
firmly  in  their  places  on  the  floor 
so  there  would  be  little  noise  to 
distract  Aunt  Ethel. 

Barbara  read  slowly,  looking  up 
now  and  again  to  make  sure  she  was 
not  going  too  fast  for  translation. 
Later  she  traded  the  book  to  her 
husband,  Stan,  for  the  custody  of 
their  small  daughter,  Millie. 

Kent,  husband  of  Doris,  followed 
by  reading  the  descriptive  material 
about  the  aforementioned  section 
from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Commentary  in  answer  to  questions 
and  points  that  were  raised. 

Sometimes  the  discussion  became 
so  lively  Ethel  was  hardpressed  to 
keep  her  parents  abreast  of  the  con- 
versation. 

More  than  once,  Brother  Jacobson 
made  a  comment  to  straighten  out 
an  answer  to  a  question,  and  often 
Sister  Jacobson  added  a  thought, 
always,  of  course,  through  their  dex- 
terous fingers  to  Ethel,  who  was 
mouth  for  them. 

After  the  scriptural  reading  was 
finished,  note  was  made  of  the  large 
number  of  family  birthdays  during 


the  month.  There  was  Grandma 
Seward,  who  turned  81  just  two 
days  before  the  party,  and  tiny 
Millie,  Barbara,  Ronald  and  Doris. 

Kent  closed  with  prayer  and  an- 
nounced that  he  and  his  children 
had  made  up  a  special  birthday 
song  in  the  car  on  their  way  to  the 
family  home  evening  that  night. 
Jerrilyn,  10,  and  her  brothers  Tom, 
6,  and  Doug,  4,  and  Cousin  Susan 
sang  a  spirited  salute  to  all  the 
people  with  birthdays. 

Sister  Jacobson,  although  deaf  all 
her  life,  has  learned  to  speak  the 
names  of  her  children  and  grand- 
children. She  applauded  the  birth- 
day song  by  saying  aloud  the  name 
of  each  child  who  took  part. 

By  spoken  and  signaled  word, 
each  had  shared  in  the  family  hour. 

At  the  close  of  the  family  hour 
and  as  the  group  members  prepared 
to  depart  for  their  homes,  one  ob- 
served that  the  clan  had  gathered 
from  six  stake  areas  to  participate 
in  their  monthly  family  home  eve- 
ning. It  had  not  been  too  far  to 
come. 


JACOBSON  FAMILY  NIGHT 

PROGRAM 

Prayer.. ..Grandfather  Elgin  Jacobson 

Vocal  Duet  Susan  Seward,   12, 

and  Grandmother  Pearl  Jacobson 
Flute  Solo  ....Jerrilyn  McLelland,  10 

Poem  Doug  McLelland,  4 

Poem  Tom  McLelland,  6 

Poem    Dixie    Seward,    4 

Vocal   Solo   Susan   Seward 

Reading   of    Scriptures    

Stanley  and  Barbara  Seward 

Prayer   Kent   McLelland 

Song  leader  Audrey  Washburn 

Refreshments   ....Special   Homemade 
Candy  by  Conrad  Washburn 


Grandpa  Elgin  Jacobson  opened  the  family  hour  with  prayer. 
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Kent  read  aloud  while  Ethel  translated  for  Grandpa,  Grandma. 
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Have   you  ever   been   called 
upon  to  open  a  meeting  with 
prayer   or   close   a   gathering 
with    a    benediction   without 
prior  knowledge  of  the   request? 
Have   you    ever   found    yourself 
at  a  loss  for  words?    Then 
take  a   few   moments  to   read   and 
then   be  guided    by  this   sound 
counsel  .  .  . 


The 

Language 
of 
Prayer 


By  Carter  E.  Grant* 


THERE    are   a  few  helpful   sug- 
gestions   in    regard    to    prayer 
and  the  proper  use   of  Thee, 
Thou,  Thy,  Thine  and  Might,  When 
praying  one  should  strive  to  pray  in 
the  following  order: 

Address— "Our  Father  in  heaven." 
Christ  gave  this  simple  salutation. 

Thanks— "We  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
blessings."   (not  you  or  your.) 

Request— "We  ask  Thee  that  Thou 
wilt  bless  us,"  etc.  (not  you). 

Closing— "We  ask  these  blessings 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  amen." 

While  praying  in  family  prayers 
or  on  behalf  of  a  group  in  public, 
one  should  say,  "We  ask"  and  not 
"I  ask."  Pray  for  God's  spirit,  not 
a  portion  of  it.  Do  not  use  "vain 
repetitions." 

When  once  you  have  addressed 
your  Father  in  heaven,  do  not  con- 
tinue to  say  at  short  intervals,  "Our 

^Carter  E.  Grant  was  Jordan  Seminary  (Salt 
Lake  County,  TJtah )  principal  for  25  years,  until 
June,  1952.  He_  also  has  served  on  the  Mt.  Jordan 
stake  high  council.  A  native  of  Davis  County 
(Utah),  he  resided  since  his  marriage,  in  Idaho 
and  northern  Utah  before  he  moved  to  Sandy, 
Utah,  in  1923.  He  now  is  teacher  of  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  in  Sandy  Fourth  Ward's  Sunday 
School. 
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In  His  prayers,  Jesus  gave  us  a  model  to  follow. 


Father  in  heaven."  Such  a  habit  is 
often  annoying  to  those  who  are 
striving  to  make  your  prayer  their 
prayer. 

Benedictions  are  dismissal  prayers; 
hence,  they  are  generally  short  and 
to  the  point;  but  invocations  may 
be  fuller  and  longer. 

President  Richards  Instructs 

President  Stephen  L  Richards  de- 
clared at  a  gathering  of  Church 
school  instructors  that  a  person 
shows  lack  of  respect  toward  the 
deity  w^hen  he  prays  to  God  the 
Eternal  Father  with  "you  or  your," 

"The  address  to  the  Supreme 
Being,"  he  admonished,  "should  be 
Thee,  Thou,  Thy  and  Thine."  He 
advised  the  Church  school  instruc- 
tors to  teach  their  students  properly 
in  regard  to  this  important  matter. 

At  the  general  priesthood  meeting 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  on  Oct. 
6,  1951,  President  Richards  instruct- 


ed that  great  body  of  priesthood  in 
regard  to  prayer. 

"I  think,  brethren,  that  in  the 
quorums  and  classes,  you  would  do 
well,  as  in  the  homes  also,  to  teach 
the  language  of  prayer— thee  and 
thou,'  rather  than  'yo^-'  It  always 
seems  disappointing  to  me  to  have 
our  Father  in  heaven,  our  Lord,  ad- 
dressed as  'you.'  It  is  surprising  how 
much  we  see  of  this  in  the  mission 
field  among  the  young  men  who 
come  to  serve  there.  I  think  you 
might  make  a  note  of  it  and  avail 
yourselves  of  any  opportunity  that 
may  come  in  order  to  teach  the 
sacred  and  reverential  language  of 
prayer." 

The  Use  of  "May"  and  "Might" 

Prayers  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
should  be  spoken  in  the  indicative 
or  the  imperative  mood.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  well  as  our  sacramental 
blessings,    are    excellent    examples. 
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May  is  indicative;  hence,  it  properly 
belongs  in  a  prayer.  On  the  other 
hand,  might  is  subjunctive;  there- 
fore, it  has  no  place  in  a  prayer. 

May  is  indicative,  making  re- 
quests and  answering  requests, 
giving  permission  or  stating  what 
one  may  do  or  may  not  do.  It  stands 
as  the  great  permissive  verb  of  the 
English  language;  it  is  always  pos- 
itive and  never  negative. 

Opposite  to  may  in  the  indicative 
mood  is  might  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  the  mood  that  expresses 
contrary  to  fact  thoughts— the  sup- 
positional, doubtful,  probable,  im- 
probable and  the  unreal.  In  this 
mood,  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  our 
language  have  no  guarantee  of 
fulfillment. 

"Please  bless  us  that  we  may  (not 
might)  have  Thy  spirit,  so  that  we 
may  (not  might)  succeed.  Bless 
those  who  speak  to  us  that  they  may 


(not  might)  deliver  words  of  in- 
spiration. Bless  the  boys  in  the 
service  that  they  may  (not  Tnight) 
return  to  us  in  safety." 

When  administering  to  the  sick, 
pray  in  the  positive  mood,  using 
m.ay,  will  or  shall.  "We  bless  you 
that  you  may  ( will  or  shall )  receive 
a  blessing." 

Shortly  before  going  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a  surgical  operation,  the 
president  of  the  stake  gave  me  a 
blessing.  He  spoke  in  a  positive 
mood,  declaring,  "You  shall  be 
blessed."  And  verily,  I  was  greatly 
blessed,  as  he  promised.  Not  once 
did  the  president  use  the  subjunctive 
mood  might,  meaning  that  I  might 
happen  to  receive  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord. 

Joseph  the  Prophet  often  blessed 
in  the  imperative  mood.  To  Elijah 
Fordham  on  the  morning  of  July 
22,   1839,  he   said:   "Elijah,  I   com- 


mand you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  arise  and  be  made 
whole!"  A  few  minutes  later  to 
Bishop  Bates  Noble,  who  was  un- 
conscious with  malaria  fever,  he 
commanded:  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  arise  and  walk!"  Both  men 
were  immediately  healed. 

When  Christ  was  among  men,  He 
blessed  in  the  imperative  mood- 
even  the  voice  of  command:  "Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk"  or  "Damsel, 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise,"  or  "Lazarus, 
come  forth!" 

However,  when  His  disciples  re- 
quested: "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray," 
He  gave  them  a  model  prayer  in  the 
indicative  and  imperative  mood, 
using  "the  sacred  and  reverential 
language  of  prayer"  as  suggested  by 
President  Richards.  Not  once  during 
Christ's  life,  as  far  as  it  is  written, 
did  He  address  His  Father  in  heaven 
with  "you." 


HOW  DO  YOU  MAKE  YOUR 
ASSIGNMENTS? 

(Concluded  from  page  106.) 

book  over— Matthew,  Mark,  Luke." 
I  would  turn  to  Luke  11:9  and  read, 
"And  I  say  unto  you.  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you." 

"Mama,  what  does  this  verse 
mean.f^ 

"Read  the  first  13  verses  of 
that  chapter  and  see  if  you  can't 
tell,"  she  would  answer. 

The  next  Sunday,  among  others,  I 
would  be  called  to  give  my  assign- 
ment. I  would  give  it  and  tell  what 
I  thought  Jesus  meant  by  it  and 
would  be  given  the  usual  and 
looked-for  pat  on  the  back.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  have  a  fondness  for 
the  purposeful  memorization  of 
scripture? 

Today  we  have  many  facilities  for 
helping  us  prepare  and  give  pupil- 
centered  Sunday  School  lessons 
which  our  pioneer  forefathers  didn't 
have.  We  have  graded  courses— 15 
of  them— each  intended  to  play  a 
specific  part  in  teaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  membership  of  the  Church. 
Each  should  take  the  pupil  thought- 
fully and  regularly  into  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Church.  "Search 
the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life:  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me."  (John 
5:39.) 

A  testimony  is  the  product  of  the 
pupil's    own   seeking.     The  teacher 


can,  at  best,  provide  only  the  moti- 
vation. How,  then,  can  teachers  as- 
sure themselves  that  their  teaching 
is  going  over?  How  can  they  meas- 
ure the  degree  to  which  it  is  causing 
the  pupils  to  seek  and  study  things 
out  for  themselves? 

The  Lord  said  to  Oliver  Cowdery, 
"Behold,  you  have  not  understood; 
you  have  supposed  that  I  would  give 
it  unto  you,  when  you  took  no 
thought  save  it  was  to  ask  me.  But, 
behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you 
must  study  it  out  in  your  mind;  then 
you  must  ask  me  if  it  be  right,  and 
if  it  is  right  I  will  cause  that  your 
bosom  shall  burn  within  you;  there- 
fore, you  shall  feel  that  it  is  right. 
But  if  it  be  not  right  you  shall  have 
no  such  feelings,  but  you  shall  have 
a  stupor  of  thought  that  shall  cause 
you  to  forget  the  thing  which  is 
wrong.  .  ."  ( Doctrine  and  Covenants 
9:7-10.) 

Important  Teacher  Function 

President  John  T.  Wahlquist  says 
in  Chapter  Nine  of  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities: 

"The  assignment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  teacher's  functions. 
The  teacher  who  gives  last  minute 
assignments  in  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  next  lesson  is  simply 
setting  the  stage  for  another  class 
session  which  will  violate  the  basic 
principles  of  self -activity,  interest, 
and  appreciation.  If  children  learn 
by  their  own  activity,  they  must  be 
prepared  for  active  participation  .  .  . 
An  assignment  by  the  unprepared 


teacher  will  mean  a  class  session  by 
an  unprepared  group. 

"Preparation  for  the  assignment 
should  be  as  exacting  as  preparation 
for  the  lesson  at  hand  .  .  . 

"An  effective  assignment  will  con- 
sume considerable  time,  possibly  as 
much  as  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  A 
last-minute  gesture,  such  as  'take  the 
next  three  pages,'  or  'Our  next  topic 
is  the  Book  of  Job,'  is  absolutely 
futile  .  .  ." 

Three  kinds  of  assignments,  if  ade- 
quately given,  are  effective  in 
getting  pupil  preparation  and  partic- 
ipation in  Sunday  School  classes: 

1.  A  general  assignment  which  all 
members  are  expected  to  prepare. 

2.  Individual  assignments  given 
to  several  members.  These  can 
usually  be  filled  by  short  well- 
prepared  talks,  one  minute  to  2% 
minutes  in  length. 

3.  Group  or  project  assignments 
which  may  require  more  than  a 
week  for  committees  to  study  and 
prepare. 

To  be  effective,  assignments 
should  be  precise,  clear-cut  and  well 
motivated. 

All  individual  and  group  assign- 
ments and  specified  parts  of  general 
assignments  should  be  called  for  by 
the  teacher  the  following  Sunday. 

A  skillful  teacher  frequently  ap- 
points committees  of  class  members 
to  study  and  recommend  assign- 
ments for  the  month  ahead.  Devices 
such  as  this,  which  cause  study  and 
subsequent  participation,  add  inter- 
est to  the  class  and  opportunities  for 
the  growth  of  testimony. 
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A  soul-stirring  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


Reading  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


He  Spoke  with 
Wisdom 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


"Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They 
give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use 
them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence, of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race."       —William  Ellery  Channing. 


FOR  GOSPEL  TEACHERS 

A  Storehouse  of  Knowledge 

^Wisdom  magazine,  December, 
1956,  issue,  $1;  8800  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills,  California. 

This  copy  is  a  gem  for  Bible 
teachers  and  students  of  the  New 
Testament.  Its  entire  space  is  de- 
voted to  a  soul-stirring  account  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  story 
and  picture.  The  articles  give  a 
storehouse  of  knovv^ledge  about  the 
era  He  lived  in  and  the  principles 
He  taught.  Librarians  will  find  the 
pictures  a  priceless  treasure. 


Fifteen 
Legal 
Errors 


^^The  Illegal  Trial  of  Jesus  by  Earle 
L.  Wingo;  Earle  L.  Wingo  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  192,  Hatties- 
burg,  Mississippi;  $3. 

Mr.  Wingo,  prominent  lawyer, 
past  president  of  the  Mississippi  Bar 
Association,  has  scrutinized  the  trial 
of  Jesus  from  a  legal  aspect. 

In  his  book,  the  author  reviews 
and  examines  carefully  the  religious, 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
times,  both  previous  to  and  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Jesus.  He  lists  15  legal  errors 
that  were  committed  by  those  who 
spitefully  sought  His  death. 


Of  great  interest  are  the  short 
biographical  sketches  of  each  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  betrayal  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Wingo 
places  the  responsibility  of  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Annas,  the  former  high 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  Pilate,  who 
found  Christ  not  guilty  twice  but 
"lacked  the  moral  courage  to  stand 
his  ground." 
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►"Positive  Thoughts  Breed  Success" 
by  Charles  B.  Roth;  Your  Personality 
magazine;  Spring,  1957,  issue;  Your- 
self Publications,  Inc.,  11  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  New  York,  pub- 
lishers, 35  cents. 

Negative  thoughts  kill  incentive 
and  prevent  progression  and  success, 
this  article  points  out.  Replace  this 
inclination  and  tendency  to  find 
fault,  criticize  and  condemn  with 
positive  actions  and  thinking.  Form 
new  habits  of  looking  for  something 
good  and  worthwhile  in  every  ex- 
perience and  acquaintance.  A  cheer- 
ful, positive  approach  stimulates 
confidence,  goodwill  and  success. 


A  Smile  Wins   Friendship 

►"Put  Your  Smile  to  the  Test"  by 
John  Prentice;  Your  Personality  mag- 
azine; Spring,  1957,  issue;  35  cents. 

"A  smile  wins  friendship."  The 
relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil  must  be  friendly  to  produce 
the  greatest  learning  process,  the 
author  says.  Start  today  to  smile 
your  way  to  successful  teaching.  A 
smile  must  be  sincere  and  genuine, 
enveloping  the  whole  face.  Learn 
to  smile  with  your  eyes  as  well  as 
your  mouth,  advocates  the  author. 


# 


FOR   PARENTS 

Discipline  Can  Build  Character 

►"We  Are  Giving  Our  Children  Too 
Much"  by  Selwyn  James;  Redhook 
magazine;  McCall  Corp.,  McCall 
Street,  Dayton  1,  Ohio,  publishers; 
February,  1957,  issue;  35  cents. 

Have  authorities  in  child  psychol- 
ogy unintentionally  encouraged  par- 
ents to  over  indulge  their  children? 
Will  today's  children  be  frustrated 
and  unable  to  cope  with  the  serious 
problems  of  adulthood  because  of 
the  pampering  of  every  whim  during 
childhood  by  parents?  The  author 
asks  these  questions. 

Neurosis  and  character  defects  are 
often  the  result  of  a  child's  having 
every  whim  granted.  Opposition, 
responsibility  and  not  always  having 
one's  own  way  but  learning  to  do 
the  best  way  for  all  concerned,  is 
the  kind  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
reliance  needed  for  a  strong  charac- 
ter. 
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PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S  BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE  "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


artist's  notes  on  the  painting  —  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
oil  sketches  executed  long  before  the  motion  picture  was  shot.  It  was 
done  to  visualize  how  Moses  would  look  and  stand  and  how  he 
would  be  dressed.  From  this  painting  worked  the  technicians  such  as 
weavers,  tailors,  dyers,  jewelers,  shoemakers,  metal  and  leather 
workers,  hairdressers  and  make-up  artists,  who  joined  efforts  in  faith- 
fully reproducing  this  entire  costume  for  the  screen.  Also,  it  provided 
a  clear  visual  concept  for  the  creative  guidance  of  such  people  as 
script  writers,  directors,  photographers  and  even  the  actor  who  would 
play  the  role.  Here  Moses  wears  the  resplendent  court  attire  of  an 


Egyptian  Prince,  his  royal  appearance  enhanced  in  contrast  with  the 
lowly  mud  slave  hovel,  where  he  has  come  to  seek  his  true  Hebrew 
mother.  His  cape  and  skirt  are  sewn  from  fine  Egyptian  linen.  His 
great  jeweled  collar  contains  gold,  turquoise,  carnelian,  ivory  and  fine 
faience  {enamel)  work.  His  belt,  bracelets  and  sandals  are  of  gold 
and  his  left  arm  is  encircled  with  the  royal  falcon.  The  braided  side- 
lock,  encased  in  gold,  is  worn  only  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  house.  In 
his  hand  he  holds  fine  gold-emhroidered  chariot  gloves  such  as  were 
found  in  King  Tut-ankh-Amen's  tomb.  Attached  to  his  belt  are  a  few 
coins  and  a  fly  switch  made  of  horsetail  fitted  into  an  ebony  handle. 


MOSES,  SUN  PRINCE  OF  EGYPT 


j  ow  MOSES'  understanding  became  superior 
to  his  age,  nay,  far  beyond  that  standard; 
and  when  he  was  taught,  he  discovered 
greater  quickness  of  apprehension  than  was  usual  at 
his  age,  and  his  actions  at  that  time  promised  greater 
when  he  should  come  to  the  age  of  a  man.  God  did 
also  give  him  tallness  when  he  was  but  three  years 
old  that  was  wonderful.  And  as  for  his  beauty,  there 
was  nobody  so  impolite  as,  when  they  saw  Moses, 
they  were  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance;  nay,  it  happened  frequently,  that  those 
that  met  him  as  he  was  carried  along  the  road  were 
obliged  to  turn  again  upon  seeing  the  child;  that 
they  left  what  they  were  about  and  stood  still  a  great 
while  to  look  on  him;  for  the  beauty  of  the  child 
was  so  remarkable  and  namral  to  him  on  many 
accounts,  that  It  detained  the  spectators,  and  made 
them  stay  longer  to  look  upon  him. 

The  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  perceiving  him  to  be 
so  remarkable  a  child,  adopted  him  for  her  son, 
having  no  child  of  her  own.  And  when  one  time 
she  had  carried  Moses  to  her  father,  she  showed  him 


to  him  and  said  she  thought  to  make  him  her  father's 
successor,  if  it  should  please  God  she  should  have  no 
legitimate  child  of  her  own;  and  said  to  him,  "I  have 
brought  up  a  child  who  is  of  a  divine  form,  and  of  a 
generous  mind;  and  as  I  have  received  him  from  the 
bounty  of  the  river,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  I  thought 
proper  to  adopt  him  for  my  son,  and  the  heir  of  thy 
kingdom."  And  when  she  had  said  this,  she  put  the 
infant  into  her  father's  hands;  so  he  took  him  and 
hugged  him  to  his  breast;  and  on  his  daughter's 
account,  in  a  pleasant  way,  put  his  diadem  upon 
his  head. 

Moses  was,  therefore,  educated  with  great  care. 
So  the  Hebrews  depended  on  him  and  were  of  good 
hopes  that  great  things  would  be  done  by  him;  but 
the  Egyptians  were  suspicious  of  what  would  follow 
his  education.  Yet  because,  if  Moses  had  been  slain, 
there  was  no  one,  either  akin  or  adopted,  that  had 
any  oracle  on  his  side  for  pretending  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  and  likely  to  be  of  greater  advantage  to 
them,  they  abstained  from  killing  him. 

(Abridged  from  The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus) 
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Flannelhoard  Story 


A  Widow's  Gift 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"For  if  there  he  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not."  —11  Corinthians  8:12. 


IT  was  when  He  was  12  years  old  that  Jesus  made 
His  first  visit  to  the  beautiful  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
At  least  it  was  the  first  one  that  He  could  remember. 
He  had  been  there  before  when  He  was  only  a  tiny 
babe,  but  He  was  too  young  to  remember  that.  Mary 
and  Joseph  had  taken  Him  there  as  was  done  with  the 
first  baby  boy  born  in  every  Jewish  family. 

On  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  temple.  It  was  large  and  beautiful. 
It  was  where  people  went  to  learn  more  about  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  to  serve  Him  in  very  special  ways. 
[End  of  Scene  I.]  That  was  what  Jesus  wanted  to  do, 
too,  so  He  spent  most  of  His  time  there  with  the  wise 
men  during  the  wonderful  Passover  celebration. 

During  the  years  that  passed  before  Jesus  went  again 
to  Jerusalem,  He  thought  often  of  the  temple.  He 
remembered  that  it  was  very  large  and  white;  that  the 
temple  building  itself  stood  on  high  ground  where  all 
could  see  it.  He  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  front 
of  it  were  plates  of  gold. 

Within  the  temple  was  a  place  called  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  only  priests  could  go,  and  another  place  called 
the  Holy  Place,  where  there  was  an  altar  of  incense, 
a  table  of  shewbread  (unleavened  bread)  and  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick.  There  was  also  a  place  called 
Court  of  Women.  It  was  here  that  all  Jewish  men  and 
women  could  enter,  but  women  could  not  go  beyond. 
On  the  east  gate  leading  from  the  Court  of  Gentiles  to 
the  Court  of  Women  was  a  beautiful  gate.  On  it  were 
doors  of  Corinthian  brass,  75  feet  high  and  decorated 
with  plates  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  Court  of  Women  was  a  large  court.  In  it  much 
of  the  business  of  the  temple  was  transacted.  Vaults 
under  the  Court  of  Israel  opened  into  it.  Here  were 
the  temple's  treasury  and  exchange  and  13  trumpet- 
shaped  money  boxes  for  offerings. 

When  people  came  to  the  Court  of  Women,  they 
would  find  a  crowd  of  Levites  in  charge  of  the  people's 
offerings,  hucksters  who  were  small  dealers  in  agri- 
cultural products,  money  changers  and  others  who  had 
come  just  to  worship.    [End  of  Scene  II.] 

One  day,  Jesus  had  been  teaching  in  the  temple. 
He  had  been  answering  many  questions  the  people  had 
put  to  Him.  They  had  been  trying  to  trick  Him  into 
giving  answers  that  would  get  Him  into  trouble  but 
Jesus  was  too  wise  for  that.  He  was  so  wise  that  the 
people  marveled  at  Him. 

One  of  them  even  asked  him,  "Which  is  the  first 


commandment  of  all?"  {Mark  12:28.)  Jesus  answered, 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength:  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And 
the  second  is  like,  namely,  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these."  {Mark  12:30-31.) 

After  He  had  finished  with  the  people,  "J^sus  sat 
over  against  the  treasury."  {Mark  12:41.)  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  people  as  they  came  in  with  their 
offerings.  Some  of  them  were  rich  and  had  much.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  put  in  a  lot  of  silver  and  gold. 
As  they  put  it  in  various  trumpet-shaped  boxes  it  made 
much  noise.  Some  of  them  liked  this,  for  they  wanted 
to  arouse  the  attention  and  interest  of  others  so  that 
they  would  know  the  great  amount  that  they  had 
donated.    [End  of  Scene  III.] 

As  He  watched,  there  came  also  "a  certain  poor 
widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing."  {Mark  12:42.)  This  was  about  one-half  cent 
in  American  money.  It  was  all  that  she  had  and  Jesus 
loved  her  for  it. 

So  the  disciples  would  know  what  really  counted 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  Jesus  called  them  to  Him. 
He  wanted  them  to  see  this  poor  widow.  He  wanted 
them  to  know  of  the  great  thing  that  she  had  done. 
This  is  what  He  said:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  this 
poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have 
cast  into  the  treasury."  {Mark  12:43.) 

The  reason  was  that  the  others  had  plenty  and  it 
was  not  hard  for  them  to  give.  The  widow  had  given 
more  than  all  the  others,  Jesus  said,  because  she  had 
given  all  she  had.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

References: 

Mark  12:41-44. 
Luke  21:1-5. 

This  Story  May  Be  Used  with  the  Following  Lessons: 

Course  No.  5,  Lesson  No.  12. 
Course  No.  7,  Lesson  No;  19. 

Pictures  that  May   Be   Used  with   this    Story: 

"Jesus  with  the  Wise  Men  in  the  Temple,"  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Company  Picture  No.  577  and  the  center  spread 
picture  of  the  January,    1957,  Instructor. 

"The  Widow's  Mite,"  Standard  Publishing  Company  Picture 
No.  153. 

(  Concluded  on  following  page. ) 
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How  to  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and   Props   Needed   for  this   Presentation   Are: 

Jesus,  age  12,  standing. 
The  wise  men  sitting  in  the  temple. 
An  exterior  view  of  the  temple. 
An  interior  room  where  the  wise  men  met. 
An  interior  view  of  the  Court  of  Women,  shovring  trumpet- 
shaped  boxes  where  contributions  were  placed. 
A  widow  placing  her  contribution  in  the  box. 
Jesus,  as  an  adult,  standing. 
Jesus'  disciples,  standing. 

Order   of   Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  View  of  the  temple  in  the  distance,  with  road 
leading  to  it. 


Action:  Jesus,  with  Mary  riding  on  a  donkey  and  Joseph 
walking,  approach  Jerusalem  for  Feast  of  the  Passover 
celebration. 

Scene  II  \ 

Scenery:   A  room  in  the  temple. 

Action:  Jesus,  12,  is  talking  with  the  learned  doctors  at 
the  temple. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Court  of  Women. 

Action:  Jesus  is  talking  with  some  of  the  people  who 
attempt  to  trick  Him  with  questions. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  III. 

Action:  Jesus  and  His  disciples  are  at  one  side  as  they 
watch  the  widow  place  her  contribution  in  one  of 
the  boxes.    Jesus  points  out  the  greatness  of  her  act. 


Question  Box 


What  Is  Recommended  Clothing? 


Proper  Clothing 

r\  Is  there  any  particular  clothing  recommended  to 
^^ '  be  worn  by  those  administering  the  sacrament 
which  will  add  to  the  reverence  of  the  worship  service? 

A.  Yes.  Bishoprics,  general  secretaries  and  quorum 
advisers  are  asked  to  encourage  deacons  to  wear  white 
or  pastel  colored  shirts  with  or  without  coats  as  they 
prefer,  and  priests  to  wear  white  shirts  and  preferably 
coats,  when  passing  and  administering  the  sacrament. 
( The  Messenger,  January,  1957. ) 


#     « 


Class  Officers 

Q.  Which  Sunday  School  classes  should  be  organ- 
ized with  class  officers?  What  is  the  duty  of  each  offi- 
cer and  how  long  should  each  hold  office? 

—North  Sanpete  Stake. 

A.  All  courses  in  the  Senior  Sunday  School  be- 
ginning with  Course  6  or  7  should  be  organized.  The 
president  presides  and  is  assisted  by  two  counselors. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  they  conduct  the 
enlistment  program.  The  secretary  keeps  the  record 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  carries  out  the 
instruction  of  the  presidency.  The  librarian  assists  the 
teacher  in  bringing  enrichment  material  for  the  class. 
The  officers  should  serve  at  least  three  months,  better 
six  months  and  longer  with  average  size  or  small 
classes.  Changes  may  be  desired  to  give  more  members 
of  the  class  leadership  experience.  (See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  Chapter  XI;  The  Instructor,  April, 
1955,  page  99.) 


Sacrament  Gem  Reference 

Q.    Should  the  congregation  repeat  the  reference 
source  of  the  sacrament  gem? 

—Salmon  River  Stake. 


A.  No.  The  reference  to  the  source  of  the  quota- 
tion is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  study 
the  context  of  the  gem. 


Scripture  Memorization 

Q.  The  memory  verse  in  The  Instructor  has  been 
of  great  help  to  me.  I  would  like  to  know  why  there 
is  no  memory  verse  published  for  my  class. 

—Florey,  Texas. 

A.  The  memory  verse  or  scriptural  citation  to 
appropriate  verses  adaptable  to  the  lesson  is  now 
published  in  the  "Monthly  Preparation  Meeting  Helps." 
Copies  are  sent  to  all  stake  boards  and  mission  presi- 
dents. The  information  should  be  taken  to  preparation 
meetings  for  teachers  by  these  officers. 


Teacher  Training  Class 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  or  permissible  to  hold  the  Teach- 
er Training  class  during  the  Sunday  School  class  time 
if  it  would  displace  one  of  the  regular  classes  so  to  do? 

—Southern  Arizona  Stake. 

A.  The  Teacher  Training  class  may  be  held  during 
the  regular  class  period  of  the  Sunday  School  only 
when  there  is  a  room  available  after  cdl  of  the  regular 
classes  have  rooms  provided  for  them.  It  should 
never  displace  or  replace  a  regular  class.  The  time 
regularly  provided  for  it  is  during  the  worship  service 
at  which  time  classrooms  are  available. 

The  regular  Course  17,  studying  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Gospel"  by  Dr.  Lowell  L.  Bennion,  should  be 
provided  for  all  young  people  16  to  19  years  of  age. 
Such  students  may  take  this  regular  course  and  the 
Teacher  Training  course  at  the  same  time  if  the  Teach- 
er Training  class  is  given  during  the  worship  service. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 
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The  Learned  Doctors  Talk  with  the  Boy 


Jesus  mid 
His  Disciples 
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Flannelboard   characters  for  "A  Widow's  Gift/' 


The  Poor  Widow  qO> 

Drawings  by  Dorothy  Handley. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson 
for  June 

check  your  enrichment 
material  and  ask  yourself: 

Is  it  reasonable? 

Is  it  reliable? 

Is  it  in   harmony? 


Is  It 

Hearsay 


After  much  deliberation  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  teacher  as  well, 
would  all  have  been  more  fortunate 
had  the  lessons  never  been  taught. 
And  especially  if  they  had  not  been 
taught  so  effectively.  Why?  Because 
each  lesson  was  based  on  erroneous 
foundations  and  developed  by  false 
accusations,  having  more  error  than 
truth  in  it.  It  also  appeared  that 
each  teacher  had  spent  more  time 
planning  how  to  teach  than  in  learn- 
ing what  ought  to  be  taught. 

Within  recent  years,  we  have  been 
stressing  visual  aids— flannelboards, 
cutouts,  opaque  projectors,  slides 
and  films  —  until  it  appears  that 
many  are  forgetting  that  all  teach- 
ing within  the  Church  should  be 
based  on  something  far  more  funda- 
mental than  the  mechanics  of  teach- 
ing. The  primary  basis  of  all  of  our 
teaching  should  be  truth.    Then  the 


the  authorities  rejoiced  and  had  only 
one  complaint  —  they  wanted  it  to 
be  at  least  1,000  men.) 

2.  Brigham  Young  had  no  idea 
where  he  was  leading  the  Saints 
until  he  stood  on  an  elevation  east 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  saw  a  vision 
which  indicated  this  to  be  their 
destination.  (Before  they  left  Nau- 
voo,  the  Church  leaders  had  studied 
every  book,  map  and  periodical 
available  that  discussed  this  western 
country  and  had  decided  to  settle 
in  the  Great  Basin.) 

When  Edward  Gibbon,  the  re- 
nowned author  of  the  monumental 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  came  to  deal  with  the  re- 
lationship of  Christianity  to  the 
Empire,  he  found  himself  confronted 
with  a  mass  of  hearsay,  tradition, 
medieval  additions  to  early  Chris- 
tianity and  deliberate  attempts  to 
glorify  martyrs,   at  the   expense  of 


or 


History? 


By  T.  Edgar  Lyon  * 


Sculpturing  by  Mahonri  Young.  Photo   by  Ray   Kooyman. 

Raising  himself  up  and  looking  out  of  Wilford  Woodruff's  wagon.  President  Brigham 
Young  said,   "This  is  the  right  place.    Drive   on."    This  was  their   planned-for  goal. 


ON  a  recent  Sunday  morning  I 
attended  priesthood  and  Sunday 
School  classes.  They  caused  me 
to  return  home  spiritually  depressed, 
mentally  perplexed  and  education- 
ally disturbed.  What  had  caused 
these  feelings?  Was  it  lack  of  rev- 
erence? Was  it  lack  of  class  parti- 
cipation? Was  it  lack  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
Was  it  poor  teaching  methods?  The 
answer  to  all  of  these  questions  was 
an  emphatic  "No."  What,  then,  was 
wrong? 

'T.  Edgar  Lyon  since  1937  has  been  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Institute  of  Religion,  which  serves 
students  at  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he  is 
associate  director.  He  also  teaches  a  Sunday 
School  class  in  University  Third  Ward.  A  na- 
tive of  Salt  Lake  City,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Utah  and  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
president  of  the  Netherlands  Mission  from  1933 
to  1937. 


teaching  should  endeavor  to  transfer 
that  truth  into  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  those  who  come  to  us  to 
learn. 

Within  the  last  three  years  I  have 
been  jotting  down,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Myths  of  Mormonism,"  illustra- 
tive material  used  in  Church 
teaching  groups  that  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  careful  scrutiny.  The 
list  is  growing  each  week  and  is 
becoming  lengthy.  Here  are  two 
items  selected  at  random  from  it: 

1.  The  calling  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
government  to  destroy  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
(In  reality,  the  Church,  due  to  its 
destitution,  had  an  agent  in  Wash- 
ington seeking  government  aid  for 
its  westward  migration.  When  of- 
fered the  chance  to  enlist  not  more 
than  500  men  for  the  Mexican  War, 


truth.  He  wrote  that  he  could  not 
write  valid  history  from  such  sources 
and  insisted  on  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  every  source  he  used. 

This  policy  should  serve  as  a  clue 
for  every  Latter-day  Saint  teacher 
to  become  critical  of  his  supposed 
knowledge.  Each  of  us  should,  first 
of  all,  be  a  continuing  student  of 
the  Gospel  and  Church  history.  (See 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:78-80.) 
Each  teacher  should  check  his  en- 
richment material  and  ask  himself: 
Is  it  reliable?  Does  it  stand  the  test 
of  reasonable  human  experience? 
Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  as  a  whole? 
Is  it  historically  sound  or  is  it  an 
emotionally  appealing  story  without 
basis  in  reality? 

The  first  obligation  of  a  teacher 
of  religion  is  to  develop  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  teaching  objec- 
( Concluded  on  page  122. ) 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  June 


As  Swiftly  My  Days 
Go  Out  on  the  Wing 


TUNE,  1957,  "As  Swiftly  My  Days 
^  Go  Out  on  the  Wing,"  Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  5. 

This  is  not  a  new  hymn  for  our 
people,  though  the  opening  words 
may  not  be  famiHar.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  sang  it  lovingly  and 
with  genuine  feeling.  They  knew 
it  under  the  general  poetic  title  of, 
"Rock  of  My  Refuge."  Today  we 
prefer  to  title  a  hymn  by  the  opening 
lines  of  the  text  so  that  we  will  be 
ready  to  sing  it  even  before  we 
have  found  the  correct  page  in  the 
hymnbook. 

This  is  a  beautiful  hymn  both  as 
to  text  and  accompanying  melody. 
It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not 
know  the  names  of  neither  the  au- 
thor of  the  hymn  nor  the  composer 
of  the  hymn  melody.  But  they  wrote 
well,  and  their  result  has  been  en- 
joyed by  Christian  singers  far  and 
wide,  including  repentant  ones  at 
Christian  revival  meetings. 

Latter-day  Saints  generally  prefer 
hymns  of  joy,  peace  and  optimism 
rather  than  of  sin,  strife  and  trouble. 
But  life,  as  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
ordered  it,  includes  both  joy  and 
sadness,  peace  and  struggle,  opti- 
mism as  well  as  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion. So  this  hymn  emphasizes  a 
triumphant  faith  in  the  Rock  of 
Refuge,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
whom  we  may  cling  when  the  dark 
sorrows,  the  trials  and  stings  of  life, 
and  finally  mortal  death  come  to  us. 

Stress  the  message  always.  Your 
people  can  easily  learn  the  melody 
if  you  let  them  hum  it  once  with 
the  organ.  Direct  their  minds  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  message. 

This  hymn  is  in  ballad  style.  It 
has  a  storytelling  quality,  complete- 
ly at  ease  and  at  peace.  There  is 
no  epic  rhythm  in  this  music.  So 
lead  it  very,  very  gently  —  like  the 
rhythm  of  a  brook  meandering 
through  the  fields.  Let  it  lilt  out  its 
own  line.  This  is  a  style  quite  op- 
posite to  the  rhythmic  intensity  of, 
say,  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints"  or  "Do 
What  Is  Right."  The  chorister's  beat 
should  be  clearly  rigorous  and  ener- 


getic in  such  latter  examples,  but 
very  gentle  in  the  hymn  which  we 
are  considering  this  month. 

Do  not  fight  about  a  tempo. 
Don't  be  too  dictatorial  or  arbitrary 
about  it.  True,  you  choristers  have 
the  authority,  and  we  recognize  it; 
but  what  is  more  important  is  that 
you  lead  us  in  such  a  kindly  spirit 
that  you  will  win  us  without  use 
or  display  of  your  authority.  Jesus 
had  supreme  authority,  but  He  never 
exerted  it  or  even  showed  it.  Re- 
member, the  message  is  of  greater 
importance  for  you  to  stress  than 
tempo,  half  notes  or  quarter  rests. 
Relax  in  your  tempo.  Don't  speed. 
Leave  out  the  pressure  in  this  hymn. 

Go  before  your  people  filled  with 
the  message  and  ready  to  stress  it. 
Demonstrate  with  your  comments 
that  you  like  it  yourself,  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  it  and  that  you 
recommend  it  to  your  people's  at- 


tention. Point  out  the  sentiments: 
"Rock  of  my  refuge  so  strong," 
"hide  me  from  danger  and  sin," 
"this  song  will  I  sing,"  "stern  trials 
in  life  my  portion  may  be."  Remem- 
ber, there  are  still  trials  and  troubles 
in  many  people's  lives,  despite  all 
the  sunshine,  optimism  and  prosperi- 
ty with  which  many  of  us  are 
blessed.  Sing  the  sentiments;  sing 
even  in  a  sentimental  style,  rather 
than  coldly  and  thoughtlessly. 

Organists  will  have  no  difficulty 
with  this  music  if  they  are  willing 
to  practice  it.  Take  pride  in  your 
work.  Play  well  before  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  His  Latter-day  Saints. 

"Let  every  man  learn  his  duty, 
and  to  act  in  the  office  in  which  he 
is  appointed,  in  all  diligence.  He 
that  is  slothful  shall  not  be  counted 
worthy  to  stand  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  107:99,  100.) 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  June 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


No  One 
Can  Measure 
Their 
Influence 


Conducted  hy   Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Photo  by  BYU  Audio-Visual  Center. 

Mina  Marriotti,  a  skilled  and  gifted  teacher,  has  been  in  the  service  for  53  years. 


Fifty-Three  Years  a  Teacher! 

lyjINA  Marriotti  of  Edgemont  First 
Ward  (Provo,  Utah),  has  been 
teaching  Sunday  School  continuously 
for  53  years.  No  one  can  measure 
the  influence  she  has  had  with  over 
1,000  children  during  that  time. 

Adding  to  her  visual  aid  collection 
over  the  years,  Sister  Marriotti  now 
has  what  may  be  one  of  the  most 
extensive  collections  of  materials  on 
the  birth  and  life  of  Christ  in  the 
Church.  She  utilizes  pictures  and 
models  during  her  classes  to  bring 
the  lessons  to  life  for  her  pupils. 

"The  skilled  and  patient  teacher 
has  outlasted  17  Sunday  School  su- 
perintendents during  her  service  in 
four  different  wards  in  the  Church," 
according  to  the  Edgemont  Commu- 
nity News, 

A  woman  of  many  hobbies  and 
interests,  she  has  furnished  most  of 
the  beautiful  flowers  for  the  chapel 
from  her  gardens.  "I've  never  had 
a  minute  of  life  that  bored  me,"  she 
declared. 

#     *     * 

Teacher  Improvement  Stressed 

A  UXILIARY  officers  in  the  Nether- 
lands  Mission  are  carrying  out 
a  program  which  stimulates  the  use 
of  visual  aids  and  better  teaching 
principles  in  the  mission. 

Characteristics  of  a  "better  teach- 
er" are  built  into  a  man  in  a  flannel- 


board  demonstration  being  featured 
at  teacher  improvement  classes  of 
district  conferences.  Encouraging 
the  use  of  the  flannelboard  was  one 
of  the  objectives  of  this  demonstra- 
tion. As  correct  answers  were  given 
regarding  teaching  principles,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  "Mr.  Better  Teacher" 
were  put  in  place  on  the  flannel- 
board.  The  arm  was  knowledge;  the 
head  was  love,  and  so  on.  After  "Mr. 
Better  Teacher"  had  been  built,  the 
necessity  for  his  being  always  pre- 
pared was  stressed. 

The  discussion  continued  about 
lesson  objectives,  how  to  stimulate 
thinking  with  good  questions,  and 
how  to  organize.  To  discourage 
teachers  from  simply  reading  from 
their  manuals  in  class,  activity  was 
emphasized.  Activity  was  incor- 
porated into  the  lesson  of  the  day 
during  the  training  session.  Teach- 
ing by  "doing"  and  "letting  be  done" 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

"This  lesson  was  given  in  each  of 
the  districts  and  marked  a  fine  be- 
ginning of  a  now  growing  move- 
ment: The  fruits  of  which  can  be 
seen  already  in  better  teaching 
standards  in  the  mission,"  according 
to  Elder  Gary  Bunker. 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in    some    phase    of    Gospel    teaching    being 
done  in  your  stake,   ward   or  branch,    please 
report  it  to;    Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  16,  Utah. 


Secret  Is  Work 

/^RTENSE  Parker  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
teachers  in  Blackf oot  ( Idaho )  Stake. 
When  asked  to  give  the  key  to  her 
success  as  a  teacher,  she  replied: 

"Work,  just  plain  work.  I  spend 
more  time  doing  my  Church  work 
than  keeping  house.  No  amount  of 
effort  is  too  much  if  the  heart  of  a 
child  is  reached." 

Sister  Parker  teaches  Course  5  in 
the  Blackfoot  Seventh  Ward  Sunday 
School.  Each  of  the  23  children  in 
her  group  of  7-  and  8-year-olds  can 
pray  without  assistance. 

Sister  Parker  files  everything  she 
sees  of  possible  interest  to  her  les- 
sons. She  makes  assignments  well 
in  advance;  always  selects  material 
suitable  to  the  child  and  plans  spe- 
cial assignments  for  timid  pupils. 
She  often  uses  colors  for  grouping, 
assigning  each  child  his  color  as  he 
enters  the  classroom.  Participation 
is  encouraged  individually,  in  groups 
and  then  as  a  whole  class. 

She  always  has  something  pre- 
pared to  direct  attention  to  the  ob- 
jective of  the  day.  For  example,  in 
discussing  a  pioneer  Christmas,  she 
unraveled  an  old  sweater  to  make 
a  yarn  ball  which  the  children 
handled.  Dolls  were  made  of  old 
material  rolled  up  with  faces  painted 
on  them.  She  took  molasses  for  the 
children  to  taste  and  sagebrush  so 
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they  could  see  what  was  used  for 
heat.  All  class  members  participated 
in  the  lesson  by  seeing,  feeling  and 
tasting. 

She  does  enlistment  work  faithful- 
ly. A  child  who  is  absent  receives 
a  special  card  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  to  remind  him  that  he  was 
missed.  She  often  visits  the  homes 
as  well. 

Sister  Parker  thinks  weeks  ahead 
on  her  lessons.    She  uses  short  stor- 


Ortense  Parker  believes  that  no  amount  of 
work  should  be  spared  in  reaching  a  child. 

ies  only  and  always  learns  them  well 
enough  to  tell.  She  finds  The 
Instructor  most  helpful  in  her  work. 

*     »     « 

Preparation  Spells  Success 

A  visitor  to  the  class  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Player  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward, 
Riverside  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City), 
observed  the  following,  which  helps 
explain  why  Sister  Player  is  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  class  is  of  5- 
and  6-year-olds. 

As  she  entered  the  classroom, 
Sister  Player  greeted  each  child  by 
his  first  name.  While  she  was  mark- 
ing the  roll,  the  children  were  seated 
in  a  circle;  then  she  passed  a 
paper    sack    among   them.     It    con- 


tained five  articles.  Each  child  was 
asked  to  feel  the  sack  and  see  if  he 
could  guess  what  was  in  it.  No  one 
attempted  to  peek.  Everyone  felt 
it  carefully  and  passed  it  on.  After 
every  child  had  felt  the  sack,  she 
told  them  they  must  not  tell,  but 
keep  their  secret  and  listen  carefully 
throughout  the  lesson  as  they  might 
hear  something  that  would  make 
them  change  their  minds. 

Later,  after  the  lesson,  which  was 
beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures, 
each  child  was  asked  what  was  in 
the  sack.  No  one  was  omitted,  even 
though  several  gave  the  same  an- 
swers. One  little  child  was  a  little 
backward,  but  he  was  lovingly  per- 
suaded to  respond. 

Then  she  drew  the  articles  from 
the  sack,  one  by  one.  There  was 
revealed  the  bounties  of  the  harvest 
of  which  Sister  Player  had  spoken 
in  her  lesson.  The  articles  were 
passed  around  for  each  to  see,  feel 
and  smell. 


"Judgment  Day" 


W. 


CLEON  SKOUSEN,  Salt  Lake 
*  City  chief  of  police  and  teacher 
of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in  Par- 
ley's First  Ward,  Highland  (Salt 
Lake  City)  Stake,  recently  conduct- 
ed a  "Ji^idgment  Day"  with  his  class. 
Each  class  member  was  given  a 
slip  of  paper.  All  were  told  not  to 
write  their  names  on  the  paper. 
Brother  Skousen  asked  the  class  to 
rate  themselves  on  these  ten  points: 

1.  Honesty:     (a)     personal,     (b) 
social  and   (c)   economic. 

2.  Capacity  for  service. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Sabbath  observance:   (a)  visit- 
ing  sick,    (b)    scripture   study   and 


(c)  attending  meetings. 

5.  Word  of  Wisdom. 

6.  Charity. 

7.  Tithing. 

8.  Genealogy:  (a)  research  and 
(b)   temple  work. 

9.  Promoting  family  ties. 

10.  Virtue. 

Brother  Skousen  explained  the 
phases  of  each  point  to  consider  in 
scoring.  All  scores  were  handed  in, 
with  a  discussion  on  them  scheduled 
for  the  following  week,  "Judgment 
Day"  could  be  held  any  time  as 
part  of  a  lesson,  and  is  particularly 
applicable  in  the  current  series  on 
"Living  the  Gospel." 

How  do  you  rate  yourself? 


COMING   EVENTS 

April  5,  6  and  7, 1957 
Annual  General  Conference 


April  7, 1957 

Sunday  School 
Semi-annual  Conference 


April  21,  1957 

"Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday 

and  Easter  Sunday 

May  12, 1957 
Mother's  Day 

June  2, 1957 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 


Grace  Player  greets  each  of  her  students  by  their  first  names. 
APRIL     1957 


Photos  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

Each  child  had  a  chance  to  see  the  bounties  of  the  harvest. 
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Draw  It 

with 

Chalk 


All  are  reminded  of  "Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday  when  stick  figures  are  used  this  way. 


Jack  M.  Reed 
Photos  hy  B  YU  A  udio-  Visual  Center 


THE  chalkboard  probably  is  the 
oldest  and  most  widely  used 
visual  aid.  It  represents  the 
opportunity  most  available  to  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  improve  teaching 
methods  by  visual  means. 

Among  chalkboard  methods  are 
(1)  the  use  of  comic  (or  stick  fig- 
ure) drawings,  (2)  reproduction  of 
designs  with  templates,  (3)  figure 
drawing  through  use  of  grids  or 
patterns  and  (4)  emphasis  of  a 
major  point  by  withholding  some 
previously  prepared  illustration 
through  the  "hidden  chalkboard" 
technique. 

Stick  figure  drawings  of  persons 
or  things  should  express  obvious 
characteristics.  They  may  be  drawn 
easily  and  quickly  because  the  fig- 
ures should  contain  the  least  possible 
number  of  lines  or  curves.  A  teacher 
may  learn  to  express  action  in  the 
figures  if  she  will  watch  the  motions 
of  children's  bodies,  arms  and  legs 
while  they  are  at  play. 

The  template  method  is  particu- 
larly helpful  if  a  teacher  must  draw 
the  same  design  (outline  map  of 
Palestine,  for  example )  on  the  chalk- 
board several  times  during  a  year. 
The  design  may  be  cut  from  ply- 
wood or  heavy  cardboard.  So  the 
pattern  may  be  held  against  the 
chalkboard  while  being  traced,  have 
a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  ply- 
wood or  cardboard  to  serve  as  a 
handle.    [See  Steps  I  through  IV.] 

Enlarging  a  Drawing 

Use  of  grids  is  valuable  in  placing 
on  the  chalkboard  an  enlargement 


of  some  desired  illustration.  Maybe 
the  teacher  will  need  a  picture  of  a 
covered  wagon,  for  example,  and  all 
she  can  find  are  pictures  that  are 
too  small.  She  can  make  a  grid  on 
the  small  picture  with  the  horizontal 
lines  an  inch  apart  and  the  vertical 
lines  an  inch  apart.  A  similar  grid 
may  be  made  on  the  chalkboard, 
but  with  the  lines  five  or  six  inches 
apart.  Lines  of  the  picture  may  be 
drawn  in  the  corresponding  squares 
on  the  chalkboard.  When  the  draw- 
ing is  completed,  the  grid  lines  may 
be  erased,  leaving  only  the  desired 
drawing.    [See  Steps  A  through  E.] 

In  the  pattern  method,  the  grid 
system  also  is  employed.  If  a  large 
outline  map  of  the  United  States 
will  be  needed  in  the  classroom 
week  after  week  to  illustrate,  for 
example,  the  westward  movement  of 
the  Church,  that  outline  first  is 
drawn  on  oilcloth  or  a  window  blind 
by  using  the  grid  method  to  transfer 
the  outline  from  a  small  map  found 
in  a  book. 

After  the  map  is  drawn  on  the 
oilcloth  or  blind,  holes  about  an 
inch  apart  are  punched  through  the 
oilcloth  or  blind  along  the  map  out- 
line. The  teacher  may  use  a  saddle 
punch  that  will  make  about  one- 
fourth  inch  holes.  Place  a  board 
under  the  oilcloth  or  blind  so  the 
table  top  will  not  be  marred  as  the 
holes  are  punched.  When  all  the 
holes  are  made,  the  oilcloth  or  blind 
may  be  held  against  the  chalkboard 
and  a  chalk-filled  eraser  patted 
against  the  holes  so  dots  are  made 


on  the  chalkboard.  Then  the  pat- 
tern may  be  removed  and  lines 
drawn  from  dot  to  dot.  [See  Steps 
1  through  5.] 

"Hidden  Chalkboard" 

Whatever  method  the  teacher 
employs  to  put  her  illustration  on  the 
board,  she  should  consider  the  "hid- 
den chalkboard"  idea  for  best  using 
that  illustration. 

Using  cloth  or  plastic  that  is 
larger    than    the    chalkboard,     she 


DRAWING    WITH    PATTERNS 


Step  1:     To  make  the  pattern,  draw  map 
on  a   window    blind,    then   punch   holes. 
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Step  2:    After  punching  holes,  Jmng  blind 
or   oilcloth    pattern    ni'cr    the    chalkboard. 


Step  3:    Press  pattern  flat  against  board, 
then  pat  holes  with  a  chalk-filled  eraser. 


Step  4:    Outline  the  states  by  connecting 
the  dots  together  with  a  heavy  chalk  line. 


should  sew  ordinary  curtain  rings 
about  six  inches  apart  along  one 
edge.  Piano  wire  may  be  strung 
through  the  rings  and  attached  to 
turnbuckles.  These,  then,  may  be 
fastened  to  hooks  at  the  top  of  both 
sides  of  the  chalkboard.  The  cur- 
tain may  be  pushed  to  either  side 
of  the  chalkboard,  whatever  illus- 
tration is  wanted  may  be  drawn,  the 
curtain  pulled  across  the  board  and 
left  there  until  just  the  appropriate 
moment  for  disclosure  of  the  draw- 
ing. This  prevents  the  illustration 
from  distracting  the  pupils'  attention 
too  early  and  also  enhances  the 
emphasis  when  it  is  revealed. 

Instead  of  a  curtain,  a  window 
shade  may  be  used  that  is  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  chalkboard  and 
pulled  down  until  the  right  time. 
Or,  even  a  large  map  (with  the  re- 
verse or  plain  side  showing)  may  be 
tacked  in  place  over  the  chalkboard 
illustration  until  the  teacher  wants 
to  show  the  drawing. 

Consider  this  hidden  chalkboard 
method  for  a  quick  quiz  at  the  end 
of  a  class  period,  with  the  teacher 
having  written  the  questions  on  the 
board  before  class  time  and  keeping 
them  covered  until  just  when  the 
quiz  is  to  be  taken  (orally  or 
written ) . 

Whatever  method  is  used,  be  sure 
the  figures  are  seeable.  Use  high 
visibility  chalk  and  erasers  (felt, 
shammy  or  sponge  rubber)  that  are 
suitable  for  the  particular  type  of 
chalkboard  available. 

An  elaboration  of  this  information 
may  be  found  in  a  motion  picture, 
"Chalkboard  Utilization,"  a  Young 
America  Films  release,  which  may  be 
rented  from  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Audio  -  Visual  Center, 
Prove,  Utah.  Rental  charge  is  $2.50, 
plus  shipping  charges,  for  up  to  three 
days'  use. 

( Concluded  on  following  page. ) 

DRAWING    WITH    GRIDS 


Step  B :     On  a  clean  chalkboard,  draw  a 
similar  grid  using  five-  or  six-inch  squares. 


Step  C :    Place  lines  on  the  chalkboard  grid 
in  same  relative  square  as  shown  in  picture. 


Step  D:    Erase  from  the  chalkboard  draw- 
ing all  grid  lines  and  shade  as  needed. 


H?,, 


Step  5:    Using  the  pattern,  you  can  readily 
redraw  map  as  needed  the  following  lessons. 


Step  A:     After  finding  the  right  picture, 
draw  upon  it  a  grid  of  one-inch  squares. 


Step  E:     Using   colored  chalk  when   you 
draw  in  lines  adds  realism  for  storytelling. 
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DRAW  IT  WITH  CHALK 

(Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


DRAWING    WITH    TEMPLATES 


Step   I:     When  making   a  template   of  plywood    or   cardboard, 
sketch  key  features  with  aid  of  an  opaque  projector  or  grids. 


Step  II:    With  a  sharp  knife  cut  away  unnecessary  material  if 
template  is  of  cardboard,  if  of  plywood  then  use  a  coping  saw. 


Step   111:     Holding  your   template  flat   against   a  clean   chalk- 
board, trace  around  all   of   your  template's   edges   with  chalk. 


Step  W:    To  increase  students'  understanding,  use  colored  chalk 
to  show   location  of  lakes,  streams,  mountains  and   vegetation. 


IS   IT   HEARSAY  OR   HISTORY? 
(Concluded  from  page  116.) 

tives  in  terms  of  the  total  life  and 
character  of  the  pupils.  This  must 
be  worked  out  within  the  framework 
of  this  question:  Will  what  I  am 
planning  to  teach  contribute  to  the 
ultimate  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  help  develop  a  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil?  Next,  this 
must  be  considered:  Is  it  something 
that  can  stand  the  test  of  time  as 
the  pupil's  mind  develops  to  full 
maturity  of  thought?  If  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  "no,"  then  that 
material  had  better  not  be  taught. 
College  students  and  returned 
missionaries  often  voice  their  regret 
concerning  erroneous  teachings  they 
acquired  from  well-meaning  but 
poorly  informed  teachers. 


Surely  the  teacher  in  the  Church 
has  a  great  responsibility  toward  his 
or  her  pupils  that  goes  beyond  the 
immediate  class  being  taught.  Any- 
thing that  is  taught  that  must  be 
"unlearned"  at  a  later  period  in  life 
should  not  have  been  taught  in  the 

first  place  —  such  "unlearning"  is  a 

painful  process  and  often  leads  to 

a  loss  of  faith.    It  is  much  better  to 

learn  the  reality  of  things  and  then 

teach  truth  with  poor  methods  than 

to    teach    untruths,    half-truths     or 

hearsay  with  eflFicient  methods.    But 

best  of  all,  let's  exert  ourselves  to 

learn  the  truth  and  then  teach  truth 

effectively. 


BE   YOURSELF 

VOU  remember  the  ancient  quip 
about  the  schoolteacher  who 
asked,  "What  is  in  our  world  today 
that  wasn't  here  fifty  years  ago?" 
Imagine  her  surprise  when  the  ir- 
repressible Johnny  piped  up,  "Me!" 
Well,  Johnny  had  something.  And 
the  world  had  something,  too  — 
Johnny!  A  Johnny  that  was  different 
from  all  the  millions  of  Johnnies 
ever  bom.  If  God  made  us  different, 
it's  foolish  to  try  to  be  someone  or 
something  other  than  one's  natural 
self. 

Be  yourself.  Quit  posing  as  some- 
one other  than  yourself.  "Stir  up 
the  gift  that  is  within  you."  Be 
natural.  Only  thus  can  you  make 
your   greatest   contribution. 

—Gaston  Foote 

in  Footnotes. 
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Suggested  Program  for  Fast  Sunday  Evening  -June  2,  1937 


There  Is  Spiritual  Learning,  Too 


Theme:     Importance  of  Religious  Teaching 


sunonv  school 
PROGRnm 


We  suggest  that  this  evening  be 
devoted  to  a  spiritual  feast  for  all. 
The  following  program,  which  in- 
cludes discussion  topics  for  the 
speakers,  is  suggested: 

Opening  Hymn:  "The  Lord  is  My 
Light,"  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
103. 

Invocation. 

Introductory  remarks  (10  minutes) 
by  the  bishop. 

1.  Are  we  all  aware  of  the  special 
assignment  given  to  the  Sun- 
day School  by  the  General  Au- 
thorities of  the  Church? 

a.  To  teach  the  Gospel  to  every 
member  of  the  Church,  age 
near-three  years  to  the  oldest 
living. 

b.  To  train  teachers  and  par- 
ents in  its  classes. 

c.  To  assist  parents  to  teach 
their  children  as  outlined  by 
the  Lord  in  the  revelation 
given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  as  contained  in  Doc- 
trine  and  Covenants   68:25- 

-     35. 

2.  Review  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance of  members  of  the 
ward  in  Sunday  School. 

Hymn  by  members  of  Courses  No. 
7  and  9:  "Oh,  How  Lovely 
Was  the  Morning,"  Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  No.  136. 

Song  by  children  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  Courses  No.  3  and  5: 
"The  Golden  Plates,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  68. 

Following  quotations  to  be  given  by 
woman  member  of  Course  No. 
28: 


"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence, 
or,  in  other  words,  light  and 
truth." (Doctrine  and  Covenants 

93:36.) 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
saved  in  ignorance."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  131:6.) 

"Behold,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  name 
which  is  given  of  the  Father, 
and  there  is  none  other  name 
given  whereby  man  can  be 
saved."  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 18:23.) 

"There  is  spiritual  learning  just 
as  there  is  material  learning  and 
the  one  without  the  other  is 
not  complete.  Yet,  speaking  for 
myself,  if  I  could  have  only  one 
sort  of  learning,  that  which  I 
would  take  would  be  the  learn- 
ing of  the  spirit,  because  in  the 
hereafter  I  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity in  the  eternities  which 
are  to  come  to  get  the  other, 
and  without  spiritual  learning 
here  my  handicaps  in  the  here- 
after would  be  all  but  over- 
whelming." (  President  J.  Reu- 
ben Clark,  Jr.,  in  LDS  General 
Conference,  April,  1934.) 

Remarks    (35  minutes)    by  an  out- 
standing teacher  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge. 

a.  All  are  valuable  if  properly 
used. 

b.  "Seek  ye  out  of  the  best 
books  words  of  wisdom." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  88: 
118.) 

2.  Kind  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  exaltation  in  the  presence 
of  our  Father. 

a.  "It  is  the  first  principle  of 
the  Gospel  to  know  for  a 
certainty    the    character    of 

God."     (Teachings    of    the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  com- 


piled   by    Joseph    Fielding 
Smith,  page  345. ) 

b.  Learn  about  faith,  repent- 
ance and  baptism. 

c.  Understand  the  powers  of 
the  priesthood. 

d.  The  virtues  of  humility  and 
obedience. 

e.  Receiving  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  including  the 
everlasting  covenant  of  mar- 
riage. 

Closing  Hymn:  "We  Thank  Thee, 
O  God,  for  a  Prophet,"  Hymns 
—Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  No.  196. 

Benediction. 

—Sunday  Evening  Program 
Committee: 

Harold  A.  Dent,  Chairman, 

Edith  M.  Nash, 

Lucy  Picco, 

Fred  W.  Schwendiman. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL   PROGRAM 

June  2,  1957 

4  Min. 

Opening  Song: 
"The  Lord  is  My  Light." 

3  Min. 

Invocation. 

10  Min. 

Bishop's  introductory  talk. 

5  Min. 

Song:     "Oh  How  Lovely 
Was  the  Morning" 
(Children  from  Courses 
No.  7  and  9.) 

4  Min. 

Song:     "The   Golden 
Plates"    ( Children    from 
Courses   No.   3   and  5.) 

5  Min. 

Talk  by  a  woman  member 
of  Course  No.  28. 

35  Min. 

Address  by  an  outstanding 
teacher    of    the    Gospel. 

4  Min. 

Song:    "We  Thank  Thee, 
0  God,  for  a  Prophet." 

4  Min. 

Benediction. 

74  Min. 
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Superintendents 
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Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 

Calling  Kristin  Thomson   {center)   and  Beverly  Watkins   (right)    by  name  and  giving 
them  a  handshake  on  arriving  at  Sunday  School  is  Bert  Campbell,  an  o-fficial  greeter. 


Greeters  Like  People 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


rHE  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
page  14,  calls  for  the  ward  Sun- 
day School  organization  to  have 
at  least  two  greeters  and  ushers. 

Greeters  have  a  most  challenging 
and  vital  job  to  do.  To  do  that  job 
satisfactorily,  they  must  like  people. 
They  must  know  people  or  gracious- 
ly ask  their  names.  Their  smile  of 
greeting  must  be  sincere  and  cordial. 
All  persons  like  to  be  greeted  by 
name.  It  does  something  to  their 
ego.  Nothing  makes  a  person  who 
seldom  comes  to  Church,  feel  wel- 
come and  wanted,  and  a  member 
of   the    group,    like   being    cheerily 

*AI1  are  members  of  the  Yale  Ward,  Bonneville 
(Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 


greeted  by  name  as  he  comes  in  at 
the  door. 

Such  persons  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  usher  by  name  who 
then  helps  them  with  their  wraps 
and  then  shows  them  to  a  seat,  in 
such  a  cheerful,  yet  dignified  and 
reverential  way,  that  they  will  feel 
that  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  a 
welcome  haven  to  them. 

Children,  as  they  enter  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  room,  should  be 
greeted  by  name  by  a  member  of 
the  superintendency  and  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  coordinator.  When 
time  for  the  preludial  music  arrives, 
the  superintendent  and  coordinator 


should  take  their  places.  Another 
greeter  stationed  at  the  door  who 
can  similarly  call  each  latecoming 
child  by  his  given  name,  should  then 
take  over  and  welcome  all  late- 
comers. 

Greeters  should  be  trained  for 
their  jobs.  Since  they  meet  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  school  and 
set  a  happy,  friendly,  reverential 
stage  for  the  worship  service,  they 
should  have  training  in  the  art  of 
meeting  people  and  of  making  them 
feel  at  home.  They  should  study 
each  roll  book  with  the  superintend- 
ency and  secretary  and  learn  the 
names  of  children  and  grownups  on 
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the  active  and  the  potential  rolls. 
They  should  learn  where  people  live 
and  be  ever  solicitous  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  every  member  of 
the  family. 

At  the  close  of  Sunday  School,  the 
greeters  should  again  be  stationed 
at  their  posts,  to  bid  the  people 
good-by  and  to  invite  them  back 
the  following  Sunday. 

Greeters  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  enlistment  program  and 
the  enlistment  assignments  that  are 
made  so  that  they  may  be  particular- 
ly watchful  the  following  Sunday 
when  such  persons  arrive. 

So  important  is  the  calling  of 
greeter  that  it  is  urgent  that  the 
right  people  be  appointed  greeters. 

Jesus  loves  all  of  His  children. 
Love  is  the  keystone  of  His  Gospel. 
Greeters  should  radiate  that  love  by 
what  they  do  and  say  with  a  sin- 
cerity that  is  compelling. 

People  having  these  outstanding 
quahfications  may  be  already  in  the 
harness,  performing  a  yeoman  serv- 
ice as  teachers  or  officers  and  acting 
as  greeters  in  their  various  classes. 
Where  can  such  other  people  be 
obtained? 

About  25  to  40  people  comprise 
the  Sunday  School  faculty.  That  is 
roughly  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  ward.  In  a  Church 
which  believes  there  should  be  a 
job  for  every  person,  this  leaves 
about  90  per  cent  without  a  regular 
Sunday  School  job  to  do.  Every 
family  in  the  ward,  therefore,  should 
be  considered  by  the  superintend- 
ency  and  the  bishopric  in  making 
selections  for  these  important  posts. 
Many  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  rescued  from  total  in- 
activity and  spiritual  stagnation  by 
such  surveys.  Teen-agers  also  often 
make  excellent  greeters. 

Let  us  keep  ever  alert  to  see  that 
no  person  comes  to  Sunday  School 
without  being  welcomed  and  made 
to  feel  at  home  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 


"BRING-A-FRIEND"  SUNDAY 

TN  conjunction  with  "National 
Sunday  School  Week,"  the 
third  Sunday  of  April  (Easter 
Sunday)  will  be  "Bring-a- 
Friend"  Sunday. 

At  an  early  preparation  meet- 
ing, each  Sunday  School  stake 
board  member  should  develop 
for  his  course  a  motivating  en- 
listment demonstration  for  ev- 
ery teacher  in  his  department. 
Then  these  teachers  can  in  turn 
take  back  to  their  classes  ideas 
on  how  to  encourage  each 
member  to  assist  a  nonattender 
in  finding  his  way  back  to  the 
Sunday  morning  classroom.  If 
the  teacher  does  his  part  well, 
every  student  will  know  the 
answer  to  the  question  ".  .  . 
Who  is  my  neighbour?"  (Luke 
10:29.) 

Every  teacher,  in  conference 
with  the  class  officers,  ought 
to  go  over  the  class  roll  and 
determine  individuals  to  be 
contacted  and  encouraged  to 
attend.  Specific  assignments 
can  then  be  made  to  each  reg- 
ularly attending  class  member, 
requesting  that  they  invite  a 
nonattender  to  come  with  the 
member  to  Sunday  School. 

Also,  all  ward  superintend- 
ents (and  in  turn  teachers) 
should  be  prepared  to  an- 
nounce, on  the  first  two  Sun- 
days in  April,  goals  to  be 
reached  and,  when  appropri- 
ate, assignments  so  that  the 
third  Sunday  every  member 
will  bring  to  the  Sabbath 
School  a  "should-be-attending" 
member. 

—Wilford  M.  Burton. 


FOURTEENTH   WARD   PASSES 
INTO   HISTORY 

pOURTEENTH  Ward  in  Salt 
Lake  City  —  within  whose  bound- 
aries was  held  the  forerunner  of 
today's  vast  LDS  Sunday  School 
system  —  is  no  more. 

After  almost  108  years  of  history, 
Fourteenth  Ward's  last  meetings 
were  held  Jan.  27  in  the  chapel  at 
151  West  1st  South.  Steady  en- 
croachment of  the  city's  business 
district  on  the  residential  area  of 
the  ward  necessitated  transferring 
of  the  remaining  few  members  to 
neighboring  wards. 

Fourteenth  Ward  thus  became  the 
first  of  the  original  Salt  Lake  City 
wards  to  pass  into  history.  Previ- 
ously, Sixth  Ward  had  to  be  joined 
with  Seventh  Ward  but  there  still 
is  the  Sixth-Seventh  Ward.  No  long- 
er will  "Fourteenth"  be  found  among 
Salt  Lake  City  ward  names,  how- 
ever. 

On  Dec.  9,  1849,  Richard  Ballan- 
tyne  held  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in 
his  20  X  18  foot  adobe  home  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  First  West  and 
Third  South,  within  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  boundaries.  Salt  Lake  City 
had  been  organized  into  wards  the 
preceding  Feb.  22. 

There  ultimately  were  50  or  more 
children  attending  Brother  Ballan- 
tyne's  Sunday  School,  and  they 
moved  into  the  newly-built  Four- 
teenth Ward  schoolhouse,  (which 
also  served  as  a  meetinghouse )  when 
it  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1850. 
This  building  was  located  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  chapel  where  Four- 
teenth Ward  members  met  the  final 
Sunday. 

—Jack  M.  Reed. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
Davto  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General   Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
A.  William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Leiand  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  WoodruflE 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 

and  Hugh  B.  Brown,  Advisers  to 


CamiUe  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Royden  G.  Derrick 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Horace  A.  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 

the  General  Board 


Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
David  W.  Evans 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco    ■ 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Beiuxion 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Whether   they   are   with    the 

family  or  in  the  Junior 

Sunday  School,  help  them 

to   extend    their   horizons 

and   to  appreciate   deeply 

God's  ever-present  handiwork. 


_^  C^nllcl    l/i/ent  ^ortk 


PART   II   -    GETTING   READY   FOR   CHURCH    MEMBERSHIP 


By  Hazel  F.  Young 


I 


HY  WANT  to  be  a  member  of 
our  Church.  I  am  ready  to 
be  baptized."  John's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  said  these  brief  words 
to  Bishop  Steele. 

"That's  fine,  John.  Tell  your  par- 
ents to  bring  you  to  the  baptismal 
font  next  week,  and  we  shall  see 
that  you  successfully  pass  this  im- 
portant milestone  in  your  life." 

John  was  "born  again"  the  fol- 
lowing week  and  entered  a  tremen- 
dously important  phase  of  his  life, 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


John  had  announced  to  the  bishop 
that  he  was  "ready"  for  baptism. 
And  what  did  he  mean?  Let  us 
analyze  the  many  meanings  which 
underlie  this  simple  word  "ready." 

Readiness 

The  concept  of  readiness  should 
be  considered  in  practically  every 
learning  situation  of  a  child.  There 
is  a  right  time  for  any  kind  of 
learning  to  take  place,  and  attempts 
to  force  the  learning  before  this 
stage  is  reached  are  usually  diflficult 


and  unsuccessful.  Readiness  is  based 
on  a  combination  of  many  factors 
—  physical,  social,  emotional,  mental 
and  spiritual.  Maturation  is  very 
significant,  and  so,  also,  are  abilities, 
attitudes  and  understandings  which 
come  through  day-by-day  living. 

There  is  really  more  to  "being 
ready"  than  to  be  8  years  old,  which 
is  the  age  honored  by  our  Church 
as  the  time  when  a  child  is  likely  to 
be  ready  for  Church  membership. 

A  child  is  born  into  a  family 
group.  He  has  many  experiences  as 
he  finds  his  own  place  in  relation- 
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ship  to  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family.  Then  he  ventures  out  a 
little  from  his  own  family  circle, 
into  the  neighborhood  and  into  the 
Church,  With  each  venture  he  has 
many  experiences,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  plays  a  part  in 
his  readiness  for  Church  member- 
ship. 

Junior  Sunday  School  Role 

An  important  role  in  getting  him 
ready  is  played  by  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School.  It  is  usually  a  child's 
first  group  experience  outside  his 
own  family  circle.  He  must  make 
an  adjustment  to  other  children. 
Then,  within  the  security  of  this 
group,  he  is  allowed  to  grow  and 
develop  spiritually  for  several  years. 

The  Older  Child 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
very  young  child  and  the  importance 
of  his  having  pleasant  first  contacts 
in  worshiping  our  Heavenly  Father. 
But,  oftentimes,  the  older  child  — 
the  child  of  seven  and  eight,  the 
child  of  Course  No.  5  —  is  neglected 
in  our  planning. 

This  child  is  so  interesting  and 
challenging,  standing  between  early 
childhood  and  pre-adolescence,  full 
of  restless  energy,  yet  dreamy  and 
absorbed.  He  engages  in  active 
projects  with  great  enthusiasm.  He 
worries  about  being  liked  and  tries 
diligently  to  seek  approval  of  adults 
and  his  peers.  (You  remember, 
John's  eyes  sparkled  as  the  bishop 
complimented  him  upon  reaching 
the  important  milestone  of  baptism. ) 

Special  Needs 

This  child  has  special  needs  which 
we,  as  Junior  Sunday  School  work- 
ers, may  help  to  supplement  and 
supply. 

(1)  He  needs  many  opportunities 
to  assume  responsibilities.  Let  him 
help  younger  children  with  their 
wraps.  Let  him  take  care  of  win- 
dows and  doors  that  proper  ventila- 
tion might  be  provided.  Let  him 
arrange  bulletin  board  displays  and 
get  chalkboards  and  other  materials 
ready  for  use.  Let  him  participate 
frequently  in  the  opening  worship 
service,  leading  out  in  the  song 
service,  prayers,  sacrament  gems 
and  prepared  oral  presentations. 

( 2 )  He  needs  many  opportunities 
for  activity.  Let  him  make  plans. 
Let  him  talk.  Let  him  explore  the 
far-away  places  and  peoples  through 


literature,  song  and  visual  aids.  Let 
him  make  maps,  tell  "tall  tales"  and 
participate  in  spontaneous  classroom 
dramatics.  Let  him  read  from  the 
Bible  and  memorize  verses  and  pas- 
sages of  scripture.  Give  freely  of 
encouragement  and  ample  praise  for 
his  efforts.  Minimize  his  errors  and 
alibis  with  a  loving  patience  and 
understanding  which  will  give  him 
assurance  of  being  loved  and  valued 
for  his  individual  worth. 

(3)  He  needs  time  to  assimilate 
and  organize  learnings  of  past  years. 
Do  not  rush  him.  Do  not  interfere 
too  much  with  his  long  periods  of 
musing.  Help  him  in  his  wonder- 
ings  through  frank  answers  to  his 
questions.  Never  talk  down;  speak 
man-to-man.  Help  him  to  extend 
his  horizons  and  to  appreciate  deep- 
ly God's  handiwork. 

(4)  He  needs  experiences  to  help 
him  love  and  understand  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Through  well  selected 
lesson  materials,  help  him  to  think 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  as  a  great 
creator,  a  friend  and  one  who  loves 
and  cares  for  everybody.  Through 
well-planned  activities,  help  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  the  Gospel  and  all  it  entails  — 
faith,  repentance,  baptism,  prayer, 
obedience,  forgiveness  and  free 
agency. 

(5)  He  needs  experiences  to  help 
him  love  and  understand  his  fellow 
men.  Help  him  to  share  responsi- 
bilities in  his  family,  his  community 
and  his  Church. 

Yes,  we  as  Junior  Sunday  School 
workers  may  render  a  great  service 
to  the  child  who  is  almost  ready 
for  baptism.  Help  him  to  prepare 
for  this  great  occasion  by  making 
him  realize  that  he  must  make  his 
own  decisions,  choose  what  he  thinks 
is  right,  and  be  held  accountable 
for  his  actions  in  light  of  his  de- 
cisions. Provide  many  worthwhile 
experiences  for  they  become,  as  Walt 
Whitman  has  said,  "part  of  that 
child  who  went  forth  every  day, 
and  who  now  goes,  and  will  always 
go  forth  every  day."^ 


^Whitman,  Walt,  "There  Was  A  Child  Went 
Forth"  Leaves  of  Grass,  Aventine  Press,  New 
York,   1931,  page  374. 


Next  Month's  Article 

VTEXT  month's  article  will  be,  "The 
-"■^  Gospel  -  Part  I"  by  Hazel  W. 

Lewis. 

#     »     * 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Hymn  of  the  Month 

for  June,  1957 

Story  for  a  Song 

"The  Golden  Plates,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  68. 

A  REPLICA  of  the  gold  plates  and 
a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
are  visual  aids  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  teaching  of  this  selection.  The 
following  brief  story  could  be  used 
as  an  introduction: 

"A  long  time  ago  a  story  was 
written  telling  about  the  people  who 
first  lived  in  this  country.  It  was 
written  on  gold  plates.  (Show  a 
replica  of  the  gold  plates.)  This 
story  was  very  precious  to  Heavenly 
Father  so  He  had  the  plates  sealed 
up  tightly  and  hidden  where  they 
would  be  safe.  He  wanted  them  to 
stay  there  until  it  was  time  to  use 
them.  When  the  right  time  came, 
Heavenly  Father  told  a  young  boy 
named  Joseph  Smith  to  take  the 
plates  from  the  hill.  Joseph  found 
the  plates  and  copied  part  of  them 
into  a  book.  We  have  that  book 
now  and  it  is  called  the  Book  of 
Mormon."  (Show  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon.) 

After  the  story  is  told,  the  choris- 
ter should  sing  the  song.  The  phrase 
method  may  be  used  in  teaching  it. 
After  singing  the  first  verse  again, 
have  the  children  listen  as  the  teach- 
er sings  only  the  first  line.  Then 
have  the  children  sing  the  first  line. 
Be  sure  to  sing  the  song  slowly  so 
that  the  intervals  may  be  easily 
imitated  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Each 
phrase  should  be  sung  by  the  teach- 
er, then   repeated  by   the   children. 

Finally,  all  four  phrases  may  be 
sung  together,  completing  the  first 
verse.  It  is  well  to  learn  the  song 
thoroughly,  before  the  accompani- 
ment is  played. 

Anticipating  problems  that  may 
arise  and  deciding  how  to  teach  a 
song  oftentimes  helps  eliminate  the 
so-called  problems. 

The  word  confide  needs  some  ex- 
planation. It  means  to  trust  or  have 
faith  in.  The  words  hidden  and 
faithful  both  use  two  notes  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  for  singing  one  syllable. 
The  interval  method  of  conducting 
will  aid  in  showing  the  direction  the 
notes  go,  through  the  use  of  the 
hand.  However,  some  of  the  easier 
passages  can  be  conducted  by  the 
beat  pattern. 

This  song  was  written  especially 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  School  age 
group  of  the  Church  so  that  they 
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may  know  the  story  of  the  golden 
plates  at  an  early  age. 

The  Preparation  Helps  will  give 
detailed  information  for  making  a 
replica  of  the  gold  plates,  and  added 
material  for  the  choristers  and  or- 
ganists. 

—Florence  S.  Allen. 

«     #     # 

Question  from  the  Field 

Who  "Presides"? 

f\  How  does  the  Junior  Sunday 
^^'  School  secretary  record  the  pre- 
siding and  conducting  officers  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  worship  serv- 
ice? 

A.  The  fifth  line  of  the  Minute 
Book  for  LDS  Junior  Sunday  Schools 
provides  space  for  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator 
as  the  usual  conducting  officer.  This 
is  followed  by  a  line  for  the  name 
of  the  bishopric  representative  who 
presides,  if  present,  and  the  member 
of  the  superintendency.  The  latter 
presides  in  the  absence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  bishopric. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


Idea  Exchange 
Music  Teaches  the  Gospel 

jV/fUSIC  is  a  wonderful  spiritual 
experience  in  the  lives  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  children  of 
Monument  Park  Ninth  Ward,  Mon- 
ument Park  (Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 
The  boys  and  girls  love  to  sing  in 
large  or  small  groups.  They  are 
taught  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
through  song  as  well  as  story. 

The  chorister,  Helen  McCullough, 
taught  the  principle  of  tithing 
one  Sunday  morning  in  a  concrete 
way.  She  introduced  the  song,  "My 
Tithing  Gives  Me  Happiness"  from 
The  Children  Sing,  by  telling  of  a 
little  boy  who  had  earned  10  cents 
for   going  on   an  errand.    He   told 


his  mother  that  the  money  was  all 
his.  His  mother  answered,  "Are  you 
sure?  Doesn't  some  of  it  belong 
to  Heavenly  Father?" 

Sister  McCullough  then  put  ten 
circles  to  represent  ten  pennies  on 
the  flannelboard.  "That's  quite  a 
number  of  pennies,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked.  "The  little  boy's  mother  told 
him  that  one  penny  out  of  the  ten 
belonged  to  Heavenly  Father."  Sister 
McCullough  then  put  one  penny  at 
one  side  saying,  "That  isn't  very 
much,  is  it,  when  you  think  how 
many  he  had  left?  Let's  count  them 
softly."  She  then  sang  the  tithing 
song  to  them  and  had  the  children 
sing  it  with  her  several  times.  "Next 
Fast  Sunday,"  she  said,  "you  can 
remember  to  bring  your  money  for 
tithing." 

The  following  idea  was  used  for 
Valentine's  day  but  could  be  used 
on  other  special  days.  It  contained 
a  surprise  element  that  the  children 
loved. 

The  teacher  of  each  group  was 
handed  an  envelope  containing  a 
valentine.  Sister  McCullough  in- 
structed the  teacher  to  give  it  to  one 
child.  As  the  practice  time  for 
music  came,  the  chorister  asked  for 
the  valentine  from  each  group  in 
turn.  As  the  valentine  was  opened, 
it  suggested  a  song  the  children 
could  sing.  The  children  were  all 
eager  to  see  what  the  next  song 
would  be.  This  type  of  activity  gave 
a  review  of  many  songs. 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis. 


Ward  Library  Suggestions 

Book  with  Special  Appeal 

Little  Lost  Lamb  by  Golden  Mac- 
Donald;  illustrated  by  Leonard 
Weisgard;  Junior  Books,  Doubleday 
and  Co.,   Garden  City,  New  York; 

$2.75. 

^*OIGH   in  the  mountains   where 

the  green  grass  ends  and  the 

snow    begins,     the    boy    shepherd 


watched  his  sheep.  And  that  was 
where  he  lost  his  little  black  lamb, 
who  was  always  running  off  by  him- 
self. When  the  sun  went  down  the 
shepherd  had  to  take  his  flock  back 
to  the  safe  valley.  But  late  that 
night,  after  the  stars  came  out  and 
the  wind  blew  cold,  he  and  his  dog 
went  bravely  back  up  the  treacher- 
ous mountainside  to  look  for  the 
little  lost  lamb." 

The  beautiful  illustrations,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  little  boy 
watching  over  his  flock,  make  a 
book  which  should  have  special  ap- 
peal to  all  the  children  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  but  particularly  to 
the  younger  children. 

—Beth  Hooper. 


Enrichment  Material 
Easter  Morning 

I   love  to   go   to   church  and  hear 

them    sing 
The  lovely  songs  on  Easter  day. 
About  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the 
Angel  who  rolled  the  stone  away. 

I  take  my  Bible  'neath  my  arm  — 
The  morning's  hushed  and  still; 
It  seems  I  catch  the  scent  of  lilies 
Abloom  on  some  far  hill. 

I  love  to  go  to  Church  on  Easter 

morn 
And  hear  the  people  pray; 
My  heart  leaps  up  with  joy,  because 
The  stone  was  rolled  away. 

—The  Instructor, 

February,  1950,  page  50. 

For  other  material,  see  "Jesus 
Awakens  from  Death,"  The  Instruc- 
tor, January,  1951,  page  9;  "Jesus 
Arose  on  Easter  Day,"  a  song  by 
Marcus  W.  Holling  for  children,  The 
Instructor,  March,  1953,  page  78; 
"A  Happy  Easter  Day,"  a  story  told 
in  song  and  rhythm.  Beginnings  of 
Religious  Praise  manual,  page  9-B. 


IN  JESUS'  WAY 

TX/'ITHIN  this  holy  house 

We  meet  to  sing  and  pray 
And  pledge  with  sacrament 
To  walk  in  Jesus'  way. 

—Eleanor  W.  Schow. 


AT  BEDTIME 


A  PRAYER  I'LL  SAY 


npHEY  have  closed  the  curtain  and 
tucked  me  in 


^-^-QOGD-NIGHT   to   all,"   and   a 
prayer  I'll  say 

And  turned  down  my  little  light;        To  ask  for  God's  care  tonight, 
God  gave  me  a  beautiful,  happy  day.      And  dream  of  another  shining  day 
And  now  He  has  sent  the  night.  That  will  come  again  with  the  light. 

—Eleanor  W.  Schow.  —Eleanor  W.  Schow. 
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Drawing  by  Charles  Nickerson. 

JAMES    I 
Master  choosing  brought  a  masterpiece. 

THE  man  on  whose  troubled  head  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  to  unite  was  born 
m  Edinburgh. 

He  was  born  in  historic  Edinburgh  castle,  high 
on  a  rocky  hill.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  view  of 
the  castle.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  castle's  floodlit 
walls,  some  of  them  circular,  loomed  up  like  a  white, 
enchanted  city  in  clouds  of  black. 

This  royal  babe  was  born  in  1566,  two  years  after 
Shakespeare.  When  scarcely  a  year  old,  the  child 
became  Scotland's  king-James  VI.  Thirty-six  years 
later  he  succeeded  England's  Elizabeth,  as  James  I. 

James  was  not  an  impressive  king.  His  weak  legs 
caused  him  to  lean  on  other  men.  He  bundled  him- 
self heavily  and  clumsily  in  "dagger  proof"  clothes. 
He  was  called  the  "wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  described  him  as  "a  lover  of  negotiations, 
in  which  he  was  always  outwitted."^  James  stoutly 
beheved  in  the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

As  you  move  about  Britain  and  visit  its  shrines, 
you  catch  glimpses  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  James.  Within  the  richly  carved  walls  of  London's 
Westminster  Abbey  is  a  white  marble  figure  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  James'  mother.  There  are  her  remains 
-of  a  storm-tossed  queen.  She  lost  her  Scottish  crown 
to  her  infant  son  and  later  lost  her  head  to  an  execu- 
tioner. That  was  16  years  before  her  son  became 
England's  king. 

Over  along  the  River  Thames,  near  London  Bridge, 
is  the  gray  Tower  of  London.  James  I  was  crowned 
from  there.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  James'  prisoner 
there,  receiving  the  cheers  of  passing  seamen  below. 
Guy  Fawkes  was  examined  by  torture  there.  Centuries 
afterward  Guy  Fawkes  Day  was  observed  yearly  with 
firecrackers  in  Britain  much  as  July  Fourth  in  America. 

fortunes  of  Nigel. 


KING 

among  aits 

Guy  Fawkes  was  one  of  the  plotters  who  attempted 
to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  James  I  and  members 
of  Parhament  just  two  years  after  James  became  Eng- 
land's king.   The  attempt  was  foiled. 

It  was  the  religious  intolerance  of  James  that  led 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  others  to  seek  freedom  else- 
where. 

There  were  many  events  in  the  cluttered  life  of 
this  unhappy  king.  But  no  event  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  James  I  like  one  in  1611.  This  achieve- 
ment in  his  reign  has  brought  his  name  ringing  down 
through  the  centuries  with  honor.  In  1611  —  three 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  left  England  for  Holland  — 
there  was  pubhshed  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It  became  known  as  the  King  James  Version.  Now, 
more  than  three  centuries  later,  it  remains  our  standard 
Bible  translation. 

That  brings  us  to  the  point.  James  was  what  we 
would  call  an  "odd"  king.  But  he  had  a  bent  for  good 
literature.  And  on  one  important  occasion  he  —  or 
at  least  his  advisers  —  was  a  master  in  perhaps  the 
most  important  craft  of  all.  It  is  the  art  of  wisely 
choosing  people. 

The  move  to  provide  a  new  Bible  translation  came 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  London's  red-brick  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  largest  palace  in  England.  There,  on 
a  January  day  in  1604,  King  James  presided  at  a 
conference  of  bishops  and  clergy.  A  leader  of  the 
Puritan  party  suggested  a  new  translation.  The  idea 
had  a  cold  recep':ion  from  everyone,  seemingly,  but 
the  king.  He  ordered  the  work  to  begin.  Fifty-four 
scholars  were  selected.  The  king  also  asked  the  co- 
operation of  every  outstanding  Bible  scholar  in  the 
kingdom. 

That  those  scholars  were  selected  well  is  attested 
in  the  job  they  did.  Their  translation  was  a  rnaster- 
piece.^ 

Selecting  people  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
skills.  Certainly  it  is  one  that  should  be  handled  with 
care  —  and  often  is  not. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  moves  any  of  us  ever 
makes  is  to  select  a  person  —  a  mate.  All  of  us  select 
friends  —  people  who  influence  the  course  of  our 
lives,  markedly.  Employers  select  employes.  Employes, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  select  employers.  There  is 
a  continual  selecting  of  people  for  positions  in  the 
Church  —  too  much  selecting  because  often  there  has 
not  been  enough  skill  and  care  in  the  selections. 

Too  many  times  we  gamble  in  picking  people  — 
and  gambling  seldom  pays. 

Poor  selections  are  discomiorting  —  for  both  se- 
lector and  selectee.  And  poor  selections  often  are  not 
easily  or  readily  dismissed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  ah  seen  where  a  little 
extra  time,  care  and  prayer  have  led  to  wise  choices. 

There  are  people  today  who  are  somewhat  like 
James  I.  They  may  make  mis'akes,  many  of  them. 
But  on  occasions  they  have  shown  high  skill  in  that 
king  among  the  arts  —  selecting  people.  And  for  it  they 
are  happier,  healthier,  and  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow  men. 

—Wendell }.  Ashton. 

"See  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  IIoio  We  Got  Our  Bible,  pages  123-132. 


